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1952 survey 

Fur-minded customers were treated 
on August 9, 1952, to a new dawn of 
advertising by furriers. Since’ the 
passage of the Fur Labeling Act by 
Congress on August 8, 1951, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had been busy 
holding meetings to draw up a set of 
rules and regulations that would fit 
the law, guard the consumer, and yet 
meet the complex ramifications of the 
fur industry. Many disgruntled com- 
ments were made during the hearings, 
but the final draft of the rulings found 
furriers prepared for it and ready to 
abide by it—at least in advertising. 

An ambitious campaign had kept 
the fur industry informed on_ the 
progress of the commission’s delibera- 
tions from the time the law was 


passed until the rules and regulations 
became effective a year later. How- 
ever, the fur consumer had little op- 
portunity to learn about the terms of 
the law and how they would affect 
her. 

To determine to what extent the 
fur law had changed fur advertising 
since last fall, when a Fur Study was 
first reported in the JOURNAL OF 
RETAILING,' a second study of New 
York stores’ fur advertising was un- 
dertaken. The study covers the fur 
ads of these stores that appeared in 
five New York newspapers from 
August 9 to August 31, 1952, in- 
clusive. A total of 96 advertisements, 
representing thirty-four specialty and 
department stores, were analyzed. 


1 **Calling All Fur Retailers,’ Journat or Retai.ina, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 4 (Winter, 1951). 
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The findings disclose a few changes 
in advertising technique and content 
but little change in the essential pres- 
entation from the previous study of 
fur advertisements. 


What has changed 

Three of the changes, all of which 
are required by the new law, are note- 
worthy. These include: 

1. Fur Names. The new law forbids 
the use of one animal’s name _ to 
describe a dye or color of another 
animal. Terms common in the pre- 
vious year’s advertising, such as 
“‘mink-dyed muskrat,’’ now appear 
as “‘brown-dyed muskrat,” “‘harvest 
brown-dyed muskrat,” or just ‘dyed 
muskrat.’’ While there were minor 
deviations from the 100 fur names 
listed in the Name Guide as issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission in 
compliance with the law, there has 
been an obvious attempt by the ad- 
vertisers to abide by the letter of the 
law. Thus customers encounter such 
unfamiliar terms as ‘‘marmot,”’ ‘‘rab- 
bit,” ‘“guanaquito,”’ ‘fur seal,’’ and 
“‘black-dyed Persian lamb’”’ in this 
year’s advertising. Elimination of 
well-known but incorrect terms, used 
in former years, was also noticeable. 
Gone were the terms “‘coney,’”’ ‘““Hud- 
son seal,”’ “‘sealine,”” “‘lapin,’”” and 
‘American broadtail.”’ 

2. Fur Origin. The new fur law re- 
quires that every imported fur have 
its country of origin indicated on the 
label attached to the garment and, 
where possible, that this information 
be noted in advertising the particular 
fur. Retailers are permitted, however, 
when advertising many garments 


whose fur origins differ, to mention 
that the furs are labeled in conform- 
ance with the law. Of the 96 adver- 
tisements analyzed, 54 per cent used 
the statement, ‘“‘Fur products labeled 
to show the country of origin of im- 
ported furs.’’ Another 15 per cent 
named the countries from which the 
advertised furs came: South West 
Africa, Union of South West Africa, 
Alaska, Russia, Canada, Cape of 
Good Hope, and the United States. 
(Domestic furs, of course, need no 
statement of fur origin.) 

The furs named in 20 per cent of the 
advertisements could have had domes- 
tic origins while those named in the 
final 11 per cent could, and probably 
did, originate in some other country. 
Since the latter advertisements con- 
tained no reference to the country of 
origin, they possibly violated the fur 
law. The furs listed in these question- 
able advertisements included squirrel, 
Persian lamb, and marmot. 

3. Comparative Prices. Rule 44 of 
the Federal Trade Commission rul- 
ings, which deals with ‘‘Misrepresen- 
tation of Prices,’’ requires proof of 
comparative prices when used _ in 
advertising. This seems to have had a 
salutary effect on the industry. Al- 
though the word ‘“‘sale’’ was as force- 
fully used as in previous years, only 
six per cent of the advertisements 
mentioned a previous higher price for 
similar garments, or inferred a com- 
parative price. One advertiser 
achieved his comparative price by 
reproducing the store’s own 1951 
ad to show the same kinds of garments 
and their contrasting, lowered 1952 
prices. Another mentioned that the 
inclusion of the 20 per cent excise 
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tax in the quoted price meant a 
saving to the consumer. Others used 
such elusive phrases as, ‘‘You would 
expect to pay at least $xxx for coats 
like these.”’ 

Thirty-seven per cent of the 1951 
advertisements listed comparative 
prices. 


What has not changed 


1. The Price Factor Stili Rules. 
Again, as in the 1951 study, three 
fourths of the advertisements were 
overwhelmingly concerned with price 
as an essential buying motive. Dur- 
ing this traditional ‘‘August Sale 
Period,”’ 76 per cent of the advertisers 
of fur garments urged customers to 
buy because they could “Save by 
Buying Furs Now,” “Lowest Prices in 
Years,” ‘“‘Exciting Values,” “Biggest 
Values in Years,’ ‘““Amazing Price,” 
and “Last Chance—to Get These 
Outstanding Values.”’ This figure rep- 
resented a 12 per cent increase over 
ads stressing price in the previous 
study where 64 per cent used this 
appeal. Again, 20 per cent of this 
vear’s ads merely quoted price as 
part of the information presented to 
the customer while the remaining 
4 per cent made no mention of price. 

2. The Importance of Fashion in 
Furs. Although the fur merchant 
bemoans the fact that the customer 
does not view minor changes in 
fashion as an urge to purchase a new 
fur, he is doing little to help her change 
her mind. Only about one fifth of the 
advertisers considered fashion in furs 
important enough to stress in the 
copy. The factor of fashion in furs 
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was ignored or buried as a minor 
statement in the copy by the remain- 
ing 79 per cent of the retail furriers’ 
advertisements. These percentages 
were the same as those in the previous 
study. Altogether, 37 per cent of the 
copywriters mentioned casually some 
style feature such as a ‘‘slash on the 
side of a garment,” ‘deep cuffs,” 
‘smart little collars,”’ and so forth. 

Until furriers themselves emphasize 
what the fur garment they offer will 
do for the woman who buys it—in 
terms of beauty, luxuriousness, fash- 
ion-right appearance, its flattery to 
the wearer—they will not find the 
customers concerned with the need to 
be newly ‘‘furred”’ in order te be fash- 
ionable. Fashion cannot continue to 
be ignored by such a large segment of 
the furriers. 

3. The Importance of Quality in 
Furs. Only one third of the fur ad- 
vertisements appealed to the fur-buy- 
ing public with a featured quality 
approach. These ads featured in the 
copy some quality factor such as the 
‘tightness of the curl,”’ the “‘softness 
of the pelt,” the “luster of the fur,”’ 
or the fur’s “‘light weight.”’ For a 
costly “‘investment” item such as 
furs, it is surprising that two thirds of 
the advertisers only casually men- 
tioned or completely ignored the 
quality factor in the furs offered for 
sale. 

4. New—But Still Fancy—Names. 
With the publication of the Name 
Guide with its 100 listed fur names, it 
seemed logical that furriers would no 
longer dream up fanciful names to 
confuse the customer. But that judg- 
ment was made without considering 
the furrier! Actually, he has shown an 
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amazing ability to keep fur names 
complicated for Mrs. Consumer. 

Some 664 different furs were men- 
tioned in the 96 advertisements, or an 
average of approximately 7 furs for 
every advertisement. While most of 
the names conformed to the labeling 
law, confusing descriptions cluttered 
many names with such listings as: 
Hollander-dyed Labrador _hairseal, 
Blue-cast sheared Canadian beaver, 
Sapphire blue-dyed broadtail proc- 
essed lamb, Fully let-out, harvest 
brown dyed marmot, Blond-dyed 
mutation muskrat, Northern moon- 
glo-dyed muskrat, Hollander-dyed 
Featherlite Black Persian lamb, Black 
beauty-dyed sheared Northern musk- 
rat. 

The 1951 survey included a total 
of 960 different names averaging 
13 furs for every advertisement— 
almost 50 per cent more than the 
present survey. The use of fewer 
complicated names helps to reduce the 
confusion of terms in the customer's 
mind. The most perplexing names 
were again used with muskrat furs. 
Advertisers found 40 different ways 
to tell the customer the fur was musk- 
rat. Persian lamb appeared under 28 
different names, mink under 21, 
beaver under 17, hairseal and fur seal 
each under 16, and marmot under 13. 
Other furs, less frequently advertised, 
were often labeled differently each 
time (see Table I). 

5. Popularity of Furs. Mink was 
again number 1 on the “hit parade.” 
It was mentioned 196 times, includ- 
ing 37 mentions as a trim on some 
other fur. As in the 1951 survey, 
Persian lamb was second with 150 


mentions, and muskrat ranked third 
with 91. Raccoon was fourth with 
41 mentions, marmot fifth with 39, 
beaver sixth with 30, and seal seventh 
with 22 (see Table II for complete 
listing of fur names used in the ad- 
vertisements). 

6. Names Not in the Name Guide. 
Although it was obvious that the 
furriers were trying to advertise their 
furs accurately, some 24 per cent of 
the ads contained incorrectly named 
furs. Following are some of the terms 
that do not meet the standards set 
up by the new law: 


‘‘Mouton”’ and ‘‘moutons”’ appeared in the 
copy of a few advertisements without the 
qualifying addition ‘‘processed lamb.” ‘‘Mou- 
ton dyed lamb”’ was also used instead of dyed 
mouton-processed lamb. 


“Civet cat,’’ an incorrect name for a fur 
known correctly as spotted skunk, appeared 
in one advertisement. 


As in years past “‘Alaska Seal’’ was used in- 
stead of the now correct term: Fur seal, Fur 
origin: Alaska. Likewise ‘“‘Cape of Good 
Hope Seal’’ was employed although no such 
name appears in the Name Guide. ‘‘Seal’’ 
was used without the qualifying statements 


fur seal or hair seal. 


‘*Broadtail,’"” mentioned in two advertise- 
ments, should have been referred to as Broad- 
tail lamb. 


‘‘Persian Broadtail’’ and ‘‘Broadtail Persian 
lambs” should, according to the rulings, be 
specified as Persian Broadtail lamb. 


The new fur rulings require that the 
word ‘“‘dyed” appear with the name 
of the fur if this process has been used. 
Several advertisements avoided the 
use of the term or, contrary to the rul- 
ings, placed the word in a position of 
less importance than the rest of the 
name: 
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“Muskrat flanks in beige tones (or silver ‘Blended sable’’ was another term used in an 
tones)’’ made no mention of the qualify- advertisement which is no longer accept- 
ing word, dyed. able under the revised rulings. The term 


‘ ” ° P s »fih-dve } >, 
‘“*Let-out muskrat’’ was advertised with the hould be tip-dyed sable 


explanation ‘‘richly dyed” in smaller print 


en Miiientl Omission of any reference to the 
word ‘“‘dyed”’ was also noted in some 


‘‘Neutral fur seal’’ was another phrase that ; ; : 
advertisements which simply said 


did not mention the use of any dye to 


achieve the effect of the color ‘‘let-out muskrat coats.’’ Since all the 
ABLE I 

Different Ways Fur 

inimals Mentioned i Times Fur Was Mentioned Was Mentioned 
the 96 Ads 1952 1951 1052 1951 
Mink. ... 196 (37 trim 343 21 25 

Persian lamb 150 178 28 

Muskrat o1 138 10 57 
Raccoor 3 }? 8 & 
Marmot 39 34 13 11 
Beaver 30 $5 17 8 
Seal. . 22 23 16 0 
Mouton-processed lamb 17 23 8 5 
Squirrel 14 19 7 7 
Kidskin. 9 7 } 6 
Broadtail lamb 8 12 6 6 
Nutria. . 7 2 5 1 
Broadtail processed lamb 6 11 5 2 
India Lamb 5 10 2 2 
Guanaquito } 0 2 0 
Wolf 3 0 2 0 
Sable 3 3 2 2 
Opossum. 3 0 2 0 
Rabbit 3 15 (coney) 3 10 
Lamb. 2 0 2 0 
Ocelot 2 0 1 0 
Leopard 2 4 2 2 
Ermine 2 1 1 1 
Skunk 1 1 1 1 
Caracul 1 1 1 ] 
Civet Cat 1 0) 1 0 
Fitch 1 1 1 1 
Otter 1 2 1 2 
Fox 0 20 0 5 
Marten 0 11 0 5 
Spotted Cat 0 6 0 3 
Kolinsks 0 5 0 3 
Bassarisk 0 2 0 2 
Mole. 0 1 0 1 
664 960 202 191 
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PaB.e IT 
NAMES OF FURS AS USED IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 
DURING AUGUST 1952 
Fur Name limes Used Fur Name Times Used 
Mink 196 Natural gray Persian. . 1 
Natural ranch mink. . 42 Persian lamb Union of South 
Ranch mink. 5 .......,. 32 West Africa . 1 
Silverblue mink or silverblu Jet black dyed Persian lamb. 1 
mink... 27 Natural silver grav” Persian 
Mink..... 24 lamb 
Wild mink. . 18 Hollander dyed Persian lamb. 1 
Natural wild mink... . 17 Alaska dyed Persian lamb. 1 
Natural silverblue mink.. 11 Smoky gray Persian lamb. . . 1 
Natural pastel mink 5 Union of South African Persian 
Natural mink..... 4 Skins 1 
Pastel mink... . . 3 
ve Inota . > . 
Royal Pastel mink. . . 2 Muskrat Y] 
Natural royal pastel mink 2 
a : . Brown dyed northern back 
Breath-of-spring mink. 2 
eee eee oe muskrat. . 9 
Canadian wild mink. 1 a “ 
cmpeae Silverblu-dyed flank muskrat. . 7 
Leutitia mink... . 1 ; 
° . Brown dyed let-out northern 
Mink tails... ... 1 net ‘ 
Natural starlight mink. 1 soeminauninntae y 
_ : Dved northern back muskrat. . 5 
Mutation mink... 1 aie hei h sr 
Natural royal mink... . 1 ” owed en ee ee . 
: ‘ skrat. . 5 
Natural sapphire mink. . 1 meneeniny 
Let-out dyed muskrat... . 4 
Brown dyed back muskrat. . 4 
Perstan lamb 150 Moonglo dyed northern back 
Black-dyed Persian lamb. 60 muskrat. =e 4 
Natural gray Persian lamb. 26 Hollander-dyed Northern back 
Gray Persian lamb. . 9 let-out muskrat....... 4 
Black-dyed Persian lamb paw. 8 Dyed let-out northern back 
Dyed Persian lamb. . 7 muskrat . 3 
Persian Lamb. . . 6 Moonglow — dyed northern 
Gray Persian lamb paw. 5 muskrat flanks. . 3 
Dyed black Persian lamb. . 4 Let-out muskrat 3 
| ae 2 Let-out brown dyed muskrat. 3 
Black dyed pieced Persian lamb 2 Let-out brown-dved northern 
; I 
Gray dyed pieced Persian lamb 2 muskrat 3 
Dyed black Persian... . . 2 Harvest brown dyed northern 
Dyed inky black Persian lamb. 2 muskrat backs 2 
Brown dyed Persian lamb . 2 Brown-dyed northern muskrat 
Featherlite black-dyed Persian backs. . ia 2 I 
Se ee 1 \utumn brown dyed back : 
Black dyed moire Persian lam) muskrat. 1 
paws 1 Blonde dyed mutation muskrat 1 \ 
. Ps ¢ 
Black dyed Persian paw . l Northern moonglo-dyed musk- | 
Grey dyed Persian paw. . 1 rat... 1 
Hollander dyed Featherlite Grey dyed northern flank 
Black Persian lamb. . 1 muskrat 1 
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Fur Name 


PINGS sk is. os AERA 
Silverblue dyed northern musk- 
Bo ee 
Fully let-out, brown dyed 
northern muskrats......... 
Black beauty dyed sheared 
northern muskrat........ , 
Northern back muskrat....... 
Dyed muskrat.......... bets 
Blonde dyed muskrat flanks. . . 
Muskrat flanks in beige tones. . 
Muskrat flanks in silver tones. . 
Brown dyed muskrat back... . 
Let-out forest brown dyed 
northern back muskrat...... 
Let-out dyed northern musk- 
ROE rents Res ete canes 
Autumn brown dyed northern 
HACK MIMWUNTAC. 8... 
Light brown dyed northern 
back muskrat.......... a 
Moonglow dyed flank muskrat. 
Mutation dyed muskrat... . 
Honey-dyed let-out muskrat. . . 
Dyed northern flank muskrat. . 
Blond dyed northern flank 
NUEING Ee ica ian ewe 5 
Hollander dyed muskrat. ..... 


Raccoon 


Natural sheared raccoons. ... . 
Natural let-out sheared raccoon 
Sheared raccoon........... 
Brown dyed raccoon flank. . 
Brown tip-dyed sheared rac- 


ReCOOON....5....- igre 
Let out sheared raccoon... . 
Dyed sheared raccoon flanks 


Marmot 


Let-out brown dyed marmot.. . 
Brown-dyed marmot......... 
Let-out dyed marmot........ 
Silverblue dyed let-out marmot. 
Dyed marmot............ ; 
Brown dyed let-out marmot... 
Hollander dyed let-out marmot. 
Bark brown dyed marmot..... 
Fully let-out harvest brown 
dyed marmots............. 
Harvest brown dyed marmot. 
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Times Used 
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Fur Name 


Forest brown dyed marmot... . 
Light brown dyed let-out mar- 


Beaver 


Sheared beaver.............. 
9 stripe natural sheared Ca- 

nadian beaver............. 
Natural sheared Canadian 


11 stripe natural sheared Ca- 
nadian beavers............ 
5 stripe natural sheared Cana- 
GA WORVEE. os... cece: 
7 stripe natural sheared Ca- 
nadian beaver............. 


Sheared Canadian beaver..... 
Natural Canadian sheared 
WE. 8 Ga och ok we se Ries 


9 stripe Canadian beaver...... 
11 stripe Canadian beaver..... 
Blue-cast sheared Canadian 


11 stripe natural sheared beaver 


Seal 


Black dyed furseal....... F 
Brown dyed fur seal.......... 


Brown dyed Cape of Good 
RIOUO OME. 66c ccceccvssoae 
Black dyed Alaska Fur Seal... . 
Black dyed Alaska sealskin... . 
PONS 6.5.a kei aed ans 
Dyed U. S. Govt. black Alaska 
rreeel.. 0. he 
Dyed U. S. Govt. brown Alas’ 
eee... s Foi cotes sae. 
Black dyed Cape of Good Hope 
furseal...... 


151 


Times Used 


22 
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Fur Name 


Brown dyed Cape of Good 

Hope furseal.............. 
Cape of Good Hope Fur Seal. . . 
Neutral furseal............. 
Hare seal dyed......... 


Mouton Processed Lamb 
Brown dyed mouton processed 


Dyed mouton-processed lamb. . 
Mouton-dyed lamb.......... 
Mouton dyed processed lamb. . 
Processed dyed lamb......... 
Co er 
Dyed mouton lamb......... 
Mahogany dyed mouton-proc- 
eee tRMD......... <..s4eees 


Squirrel 

Brown dyed Russian squirrel. . . 
Brown dyed squirrel......... 
Honey dyed squirrel... .. 

Dyed squirrels.) ...... ee... 
oO 
Brown dyed squirrel paw...... 
Light brown dyed squirrel... . . 


Kidskin 
Natural grey kidskin......... 
Natural grey Chinese kid... ... 
Natural grey Chinese kidskin. . 
Black dyed African kidskin. . 


Broadtail lamb 
Broadtail........ 
Dyed black Broadtail Persian 
Broadtaillamb.............. 
Natural grey imported broad- 
tatllamb........°. Pet La: 
Black dyed imported broadtail 
A ey a 
Persian broadtail..... 


Nutria 
| i ealineara Peer tiates 
Natural let-out nutria..... 
Natural nutria.......... 
Beige-dyed sheared nutria. . 
Natural Argentine nutria. . 


Times Used 
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Fur Name 
Broadtatl Processed lamb........ 


Black dyed broadtail processed 
SARIN od as Cee Blew es 
Black broadtail processed lamb. 
Brown dyed broadtail processed 
BANNED... MR eae teed sks 


Royal pastel dyed processed 
MIND . ccd teh 


India lamb 


Grey dyed Indialamb........ 
Grey dyed Indianlamb....... 


Guanaquito 


Ce | a 
Sheared blonde-dyed quana- 
See MRICS eS eee 


Wolf 
Blonde sheared wolf.......... 
Blonde-dyed sheared wolf... .. 


Sable 


Opossum 
Opossum........ ee ea Ae 
Blonde dyed sheared Australian 

opossum........ 


Rabbit 


Brown dyed striped rabbit. . 
Dyed let-out sheared rabbit... . 
Black dyed sheared rabbit. . 


Lamb 


Grey dyed lamb..... 
Natural grey lamb........... 


Ocelot 
fo ee ; 
Natural leopard... .. 


Leopard. 


Ermine 





Times Used 
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Fur Name Times Used 
Skunk 1 
Caracul 1 
Spotted skunk 1 
ONE os sles Jamas 1 
Fitch 1 
Brown dyed fitch paw....... 1 
Otter 1 


other references to these furs in- 
cluded the term, it seemed probable 
that a serious omission was made. 

The new law permits no reference 
to one fur in describing another fur. 
Yet one advertisement said ‘‘Sheared 
Raccoon which looks amazingly like 
beaver.” 

Misspelled names of furs also ap- 
peared in advertisements: Guanaquito 
appeared as ‘‘Quanaquito’’; Raccoon 
appeared as ‘‘Racoon’”’; Hair Seal 
appeared as ‘‘Hare seal.” 

As the furriers become more con- 
versant with the new law, these in- 
correct terms will undoubtedly appear 
less frequently. 


What should change 


You, Mr. Fur Retailer, should ask 
yourself these questions about your 
fur advertisements: Is this ad mainly 
an appeal to buy a fur because of the 
present unusual price? Is this ad 
merely a listing of the furs in my 
stock? Is this ad casual about qual- 
ity? Is this ad lackadaisical about 
fashion features? Does my ad merely 
say ‘‘We stock furs at low-low 


° 9 > 
prices’’: 
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If you have answered ‘‘yes”’ to any 
of the above, undoubtedly your fur 
advertisements are not answering the 
important questions the customer 
asks; not getting and holding the in- 
terest of the customers; not convinc- 
ing them that they should buy furs, 
and, most important, buy them from 
your store. 


The more you tell 


To the average customer, furs are 
“blind” articles. The customer rarely 
knows how to judge quality, work- 
manship, durability, and beauty of 
furs unless the furrier takes the time 
to point out significant features. The 
customer is always interested in what 
it is going to cost her to obtain the 
desired fur, but she is willing to pay 
considerably more if the fur offers the 
features that she seeks. She is con- 
cerned with the quality, the styling, 
the appropriateness, or the versatility 
of the fur. She is concerned with its 
durability, the construction details, 
and how to take care of the fur. Nat- 
urally, its appearance on her is the 
all-important final point. 

No advertisement can answer all 
of these questions for all the readers, 
but the advertisement can answer 
enough to let the customer know what 
to anticipate when she accepts your 
invitation to examine the furs in your 
store. 


‘**Let-out”’ as a selling point 


An example of a term that lends it- 
self to dramatic selling statements is 
the phrase “‘let-out.’”’ In the 1951 
survey, 34 per cent of the advertise- 
ments used this term. In the current 











survey, it was mentioned 70 times in 
one third of the advertisements. Not 
once was any explanation or advan- 
tage stated for the let-out process. 
Strangely, too, although minks are 
usually “‘let-out,’’ not one advertise- 
ment for mink garments mentioned 
the term. Those advertisers who did 
employ the phrase used it in reference 
to less costly furs such as muskrat and 
marmot. Since it was evident that 
they meant to imply some added 
quality in the fur by reference to this 
process, it was more surprising that 
they did not once specify any selling 
points for this intricate, complicated, 
costly construction feature. Some of 
the things they could have said are: 


Let-out—to give an unbroken line of luxurious 
fur from shoulder to hem line. 


Let-out—for that slenderizing, graceful line 
of beauty. 


The expensive manufacturing technique 
known as “‘let-out’” assures you a sleek 
fitting, graceful looking garment with no 
joining seams to mar its appearance. 


Letting-out is the costly construction feature 
used on many of the finest furs to increase 
their beauty. 


Some stores rate **A’’ 


Only about half of the fur adver- 
tisements in this study included selling 
sentences that told the customer 
what the fur garment would do for her. 
Of those presentations, three fourths 
put the emphasis on fashion impor- 
tance, and two thirds considered qual- 
ity worthy of comment. As_ these 
figures note, some of the advertisers 
included both of the above charac- 


teristics in their copy about the gar- 
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ments. Some of the statements de- 
serving plaudits were: 


Young-Timers make wise provision for the 
blustery months ahead . . . . choose a light- 
weight toast-warm Sheared Raccoon. . . .? 


One of the most persuasively beautiful furs, 
Natural Gray Persian Lamb, is enjoying a 
well-earned position of prestige among Amer- 
ica’s top fashion designers this season.* 


Shown, just one from our group of lustrous, 
tightly curled Persian lamb coats; this one 
circled with full cuffs of fabulous silver blue 
mink.¢ 


And this year’s mink isa new-look mink . 
still close-to-classic, still timelessly beautiful, 
but with a natural soft-shoulder line, a 
slimmed-down flare, an importantly drama- 
tized sleeve and collar that will look different 
and new for many seasons to come.® 


DARK DAZZLE. Broadtail Lamb* styled to 
cut a fine new figure. Fitted with finesse 
... the wondrously soft moire-marked 
gleaming pelts shaped with knowing. From 
an “indented” waist, dressmaker-detailed 
knife-sharp extensions... from natural 
shoulders, jauntily cuffed sleeves, straight 
and slender. *Fur origin, Russia.* 


This is the way you like mink to look .. . 
completely feminine, flattering . . . in such 
perfect, classic lines you can wear your mink 
season after season without a whit of re- 
modeling.” 


Rich brown shades, pert collars, deep shaped 
cuffs, and full, full flared backs make this a 
standout coat for your school or college 
wardrobe.§ 


2 Henri Bendel, N. Y. World Telegram and Sun, August 
12, 1952. 

3 Jane Engel, NV. Y. World Telegram and Sun, August 
13, 1952. 

4 Martins, NV. ¥. Daily News, August 10, 1952. 

5 Russeks, NV. Y. Herald Tribune, August 10, 1952. 

6 Henri Bendel, N. ¥. Herald Tribune, August 10, 
1952. 

7R. H. Macy’s, N. Y. Herald Tribune, August 10, 
1952. 

8 Mays, N. Y. Journal-A merican, August 29, 1952. 


(Continued on page 184) 
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M.E. Blatt Company Takes to the Air 


S. I. Abelow 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau, Inc. 


When an important and prospering 
department store decides to drop its 
entire schedule of daily newspaper 
advertising, it is as if ham were 
suddenly found to be chemically un- 
suited to accompany fried eggs. 


It did happen here 

Yet such a thing happened in July 
1951, in Atlantic City, when M. E. 
Blatt Company, a five-to-ten-million- 
dollars-a-year operation and the dom- 
inant department store in the entire 
southern New Jersey market area, 
withdrew completely from daily news- 
paper advertising. From that day to 
this the store has used no medium 
but radio for its day-by-day advertis- 
ing. In the words of Mr. Murray 
Klahr, the store’s advertising man- 
ager, the store has ‘‘more than main- 
tained its dominant position.”’ 

It was a precedent-shattering move 
in the department store world. Daily 
newspaper advertising had for more 
than a half century been the key 
medium of department store advertis- 
ing—the primary medium on which 
all other promotion was based. When 
there was merchandise to be sold, the 
minds of buyer, merchandiser, ad- 
vertising manager, and sales clerk 
turned ineluctably to the wash draw- 
ing and the traditional block of copy. 
This was especially so in the case of 
such merchandise as women’s and 
men’s wear—the ‘visual’ lines 
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where the copy inevitably emerged 
in a distinctive vocabulary which can 
be described only as “‘stylese.”’ 

That exclusive affinity between de- 
partment stores and daily newspaper 
advertising exists, in some measure, to 
this day. Nevertheless, the M. E. 
Blatt Company found it feasible and 
profitable to divorce itself from tradi- 
tion. It proceeded, not in haste, to a 
marriage with radio, and has found no 
cause for repentance. 


Test case 


In many ways the Blatt experience 
is an extreme and special case. There 
were circumstances which made its 
move an easy one. It conducts its 
business in such a manner that it 
could know beforehand, with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy, how little it 
need suffer by withdrawing from daily 
newspaper advertising. But, special 
conditions aside, the Blatt story is 
charged with significance for retailers, 
for newspapers, for radio—for every- 
one with merchandise to sell and a 
market to reach. If the lessons taught 
by the Blatt experience are truly 
learned, it can be of advantage to all 
advertisers and to all advertising 
media—newspapers included. 

The point is that the world is thirty 
vears older than it was in the twenties 
when department stores and news- 
papers were “going steady’; and ad- 
vertising is thirty years older. The 
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problem of reaching an ever-expand- 
ing market, in the face of ever-in- 
creasing competition for the con- 
sumer dollar, is thirty years older, too, 
and correspondingly more complex. 
The Blatt experience may be extreme, 
but it constitutes a bright spotlight 
on these selling facts. It is a shrill 
story, perhaps, but certainly an elo- 
quent one. It proclaims the fact that 
any advertiser with a mass market 
to reach who tortures his advertising 
effort into the confines of a single 
medium has missed the point of the 
changes wrought by the past thirty 
years. Not only that, he is losing 
business. 


The Blatt background 


The Blatt store is a handsome build- 
ing, nine stories high, in the heart of 
Atlantic City’s shopping district. 
Supplementing its 1,402,500 square 
feet of floor space are separate, ad- 
jacent appliance and liquor stores. 
Although erected in 1920, the store is 
thoroughly modern, with electronic, 
automatic stop elevators and air 
conditioning on all the major selling 
floors. It is a brand-conscious store 
from the word go. Hundreds of names 
like Botany, Simmons, Heywood- 
Wakefield, Palm Beach, Van Heusen, 
Stroock, Wearever, RCA, Servel, Can- 
non, Sacony, Florsheim, Berkshire, 
Hanes, Barbizon, and Coty account 
for the great bulk of its “‘popular- 
price-to-better’’ merchandising. 

Up to July 1, 1951, the Blatt Com- 
pany was a major buyer of newspaper 
space in the Atlantic City area—as 
much as a million and a quarter adver- 
tising lines annually. Most of the 


Blatt daily advertising appeared in 
the city’s dominant morning-evening 
newspaper. For years, page three was 
the Blatt page. It had become an 
Atlantic City tradition. 


Rates vs. circulation 


In 1948, the newspaper had _in- 
creased its retail rates by one cent a 
line, at a cost to the Blatt Company 
of quite a few thousand dollars a year, 
although there had been no corre- 
sponding increase in net circulation. 
Mr. Blatt and Mr. Klahr were not 
happy about the increase, but they 
stuck with the newspaper. They ob- 
viously needed daily advertising, and 
what was there, they thought, but 
daily newspapers? 

Then, in the spring of 1951, the 
boom was truly lowered. The city’s 
major newspaper absorbed the second- 
ary newspaper, and two months later 
raised the retail rates by two cents 
a line—a 21 per cent increase to 
Blatt’s. All this happened in the 
face of the combined newspapers’ 
last published statement of circula- 
tion, showing a net drop of over 5 
per cent. 

Mr. Blatt and Mr. Klahr decided 
they would not stand for this new 
flight of their advertising costs. 

In the meantime, the three radio 
stations in its trading area had been 
making sales pitches to Blatt’s. The 
wooing had produced a few random 
spot announcements, but nothing 
lasting or conclusive for either party. 

Now the Blatt management found 
new attractions in the stations’ blan- 
dishments: the fact that radio had 
nearly 100 per cent saturation of the 
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store’s trading area—not just At- 
lantic City, mind you, but of the entire 
area; the fact that radio could reach 
not only the immediate market of 
133,200 people, but also the vast, 
transient market of 15 million tourists 
and convention visitors annually; 
the fact that surveys showed how little 
this transient market read newspapers 
and how much it listened to the radio 
—in hotel rooms, in public places, in 
automobiles; and finally the fact that 
extensive and regular use of radio 
could be purchased with no increase 
in the advertising budget—in fact, 
there would still be room in the budget 
for a direct-mail shopping news at the 
rate of an issue every twelve days. 


The plunge 

July 1, 1951, was the day of the 
“Big Switch,” when M. E. Blatt 
Company dropped daily newspapers 
entirely, and entered radio on a broad 
scale as its only form of daily advertis- 
ing. 

It was not all beer and skittles at 
first. Some of the buyers and depart- 
ment heads, schooled in the tradition 
of advertising in newspapers, ex- 
pressed unhappiness in the beginning. 
“How,” was their frequent plaint, 
‘are you going to sell women’s dresses 
(cr millinery, or men’s suits, or home 
appliances) if you don’t show a picture 
of them in a newspaper ad?” 

But as Blatt’s extended its use of 
radio, became more knowing about 
how to use it, and began to merchan- 
dise its sponsored time with ‘Radio 
Special’’ promotions on the selling 
floors, the sales results—which are, 
after all, the ultimate criterion for 
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any kind of advertising—eased all the 
fears and calmed all the doubts. 


j 


The radio plan 


Blatt’s uses between 175 and 200 
spot announcements every’ week. 


‘ They are either thirty seconds or one 


minute long, and the great majority 
of them feature one item: good-value, 
in-demand merchandise. The same 
announcement about the same mer- 
chandise is used six or seven times in 
the course of a single day, because 
Blatt’s has learned to exploit one of 
radio’s most sales-productive virtues, 
that of repetition. 

In addition, Blatt’s sponsors twelve 
5-minute newscasts a day, seven days 
a week. Since they are scheduled 
throughout the whole broadcast day, 
these newscasts carry commercials 
designed to appeal to segments of the 
market that may be considered po- 
tential listeners at specific times: in 
the morning, items of interest for the 
entire family purchasing board; in the 
forenoon and during the afternoon, 
for the housewives; in the late after- 
noon and early evening, for the man of 
the house; and later in the evening, 
again for the whole family. 

Additionally, the store buys one to 
three participations daily in a popu- 
lar, local, afternoon woman's pro- 
gram; and weekly sponsorship locally 
of the full-hour, transcribed Benny 
Goodman program of recorded music, 
a program which attracts teen-agers 
and adults alike. 

Finally, Blatt’s is always ready to 
sponsor programs, either in series or 
one-time special events, for special 
promotions. 
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All in all, the M. E. Blatt Company 
is on the air every day of the week 
with an average of fifty-eight sales 
messages daily. 


Measuring results 


The results derived from this sus- 
tained and extensive use of radio are 
revealing. They are the clue to the 
contentment which marks the present 
attitude of the store’s department 
heads, buyers, and clerks toward 
radio. 

In the first place, business as a whole, 
after a full year of daily radio and no 
daily newspapers, was well above the 
Federal Reserve’s average for the 
store’s district. And Christmas busi- 
ness in 1951 (radio) reflected a one 
and one-half per cent volume gain 
over Christmas 1950 (newspaper), 
although department store business 
throughout the country was generally 
off about one and one-half per cent. 

In the second place, there were 
noticeable results in specific depart- 
ments and from special promotions. 
A concentrated announcement cam- 
paign for the store’s fur storage facil- 
ities, for example, filled the Blatt 
vaults to capacity a good three weeks 
before the usual date. The Semi- 
annual Sample Hat Clearance of last 
June rolled up a dollar volume 6 per 
cent greater than in the previous 
year. In one week, a few announce- 
ments a day sold sixty dozen garment 
bags at $1.98. A grand total of twelve 
one-minute announcements success- 
fully launched the Men’s Clothing 
Department’s Palm Beach Suit sea- 
son—with four suits and six sport 
coat-and-slack combinations sold in 


the first ten minutes of business. The 
annual July Housewares Sale pro- 
duced 31 per cent more dollar sales 
than the previous year’s sale had pro- 
duced. Ten announcements sold, in 
one day, all but nineteen of an entire 
lot of $6.98 dresses. And so it goes, 
department by department. 


Special promotions 


Programs beamed to particular 
segments of the market invariably 
produce their own spectacular re- 
sults. A special, late-at-night disc 
jockey program, which Blatt’s spon- 
sored as a summer promotion, in- 
creased the sale of a type of nylon 
hosiery by 40 per cent. A_ special 
events broadcast of the boardwalk 
Easter Parade, in which the millinery 
buyer herself participated with de- 
scriptions of the Easter bonnets in the 
parade and tied in with descriptions 
of the hats on hand at Blatt’s, resulted 
in Easter sales of millinery which 
were 17 per cent better than the pre- 
vious year’s. 

The store finds that since radio has 
carried the daily advertising load the 
number of new, regular charge ac- 
counts has increased by 22 per cent. 
The Blatt management freely at- 
tributes this astonishing increase to 
radio’s immense coverage; its ability 
to leap beyond the accepted bound- 
aries of a trading area. The store’s 
delivery records bear out the fact 
that radio has actually broadened the 
base of the Blatt market. 


Radio does the job! 


The Blatt advertising department 
(Continued on page 179) 











Are Branch Stores Overexpanding? 


T. Dart Ellsworth, Director, and Sanford J. Zimmerman 
Research Division, New York University School of Retailing 








This article 1s based on a survey of branch stores made by a com- 
mittee of graduate students of the New York University School of 
Retailing as a part of their regular training in retail research 
committee members included: Franklin Simon, Gerald J. Smith, 
Virginia M. Smith, John E. Turansky, John F. Waddle, Albert 
M. Wolohojian, and Sanford J. Zimmerman (chairman). Mr. 
Richard E. Westervelt of the School of Retailing staff served as an 
adviser to the committee. The survey was directed by T. Dart Ells- 
worth with the assistance of Evelyn Dawn Fraser. 


The 








Mass action 


In an all-out drive for greater sales, 
metropolitan department and _ spe- 
cialty stores across the nation are 
moving rapidly into branch store op- 
erations. If their venture turns out 
successfully, it can prove a decisive 
factor in reversing the losing fight that 
these retail giants have waged in re- 
cent years to retain their relative 
share of total retail sales. But their 
mass action can prove disastrous if 
they fail to integrate their parent and 
branch operations into efficient, hard- 
hitting retail sales units. 


Conduct of survey 


The survey on which these con- 
clusions are based covered 250 of the 
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country’s leading department and 
specialty stores. The purpose of the 
survey was (1) to collect a body of 
facts about branch stores, including 
their history and growth, and the 
merchandising and sales promotion 
methods currently employed in their 
operation; and (2) to provide students 
with practical experience in fact find- 
ing. The mail-questionnaire technique 
was used in collecting the data. Of the 
101 replies received from the stores, 
94 were used in the tabulations. 


Presentation of findings 


We asked the stores questions such 
as: How many branches did your store 
have in operation in 1921, in 1929, in 
1934, in 1939, in 1946, and in 1951? 
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Have you ever discontinued operation 
of a branch unit? Are you planning 
to open any new branch units in the 
future? What per cent of your 1951 
sales was contributed by branches? 
What merchandising and sales pro- 
motion methods did you employ in 
1929, in 1939, and in 1951? 

The stores’ answers to our ques- 
tions are presented in three parts: (1) 
General Information, (2) Trends in 
Branch Store Merchandising and Op- 
erating Methods, and (3) Trends in 
Branch Store Sales Promotion Methods. 
The data in Parts II and III have 
been organized to show methods 
employed by the respondent stores in 
operating their branches in 1929, in 
1939, and in 1951. In addition, the 
1951 data have been broken down, 
by sales groups, to bring out differ- 
ences in the methods employed by 
each group. Headlines have been 
used in presenting the data for the 
convenience of the busy executive. 


Branch store concepts 


An early definition of the branch 
store was: ‘A retail store fed from a 
central or parent store, carrying 
limited lines of merchandise that are 
carried by the main store. These 
branches are generally located in the 
suburbs, some stores having a num- 
ber of them.””! 

This definition embodies the con- 
cept of a branch store as an outpost op- 
eration. It is one of the oldest and 
most popular branch store concepts. 
The objective of the branch opera- 
tion is to produce plus sales for the 


1 Manual of Terms, by John W. Wingate (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1931), page 8. 


parent store without increasing total 
operating costs proportionally. It as- 
sumes that many branch store ac- 
tivities will be absorbed by the organ- 
ization already in existence. 

A more recent definition of a branch 
store and the one used for the pur- 
poses of this study is “. . . a store 


PART I—GENERAL INFORMATION 


1. Large and small stores joined in making 
this survey of branch stores 


1951 Sales Respondent 

($ Millions) Stores 
pana dnuers0.... 2... 6.055 30% 
10 and under 20................ 24 

20 and under 50................ 31 

50 and over....... iat ~ 15 

UC gE Se eee ee Sa Sener es 100% 


2. More than four in ten of the respondent 
stores operate branch units 


1951 Sales Respondent Stores 
($ Millions) Yes No 

5 and under 10 ae 29% 1% 
10 and under 20.......... 35 65 
20 and under 50 26). ea 55 
50andover...... iene 79 21 
| Fe a we 4 57 


3. There is a wide range in the number of 
branch units operated by individual 
parent stores 


Range of 

1951 Sales Total Common Average 
($ Millions Range Ex pertence* Number 
5 and under 10. 1-3 1-3 1 
10 and under 20. 1-9 1-3 3 
20 and under 50. 1-18 2-5 3 
50 and over..... 1-14 2-4 2 
Mts dk Pree | 1-3 3 


* Represents experience of middle 50 per cent of 
stores, by 1951 sales group. 
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4. The number of stores operating branches has increased steadily since 1921 . . . 


1951 Sales 
($ Millions) 1921 1929 1934 1939 1946 1951 
Sand under 10................ 0 1 1 3 3 8 
10 and under 20................ 0 0 3 3 5 8 
Zo ame under SU... . . icc cnc ceces 1 4 4 6 10 13 
EN OWE Sc occ c ec av ces ceecs 0 1 3 4 6 it 
ees Gh, 1G) IS Se 1 6 11 16 24 40 
5. . . . as has also the number of branches operated by these stores 
1951 Sales 
($ Millions) 1921 1929 1934 1939 1946 1951 
Sand under 10................ 0 1 1 3 5 13 
10 and under 20.......... eet. Se 0 0 3 4 10 24 
20 ane uncer SO... «0... 6c. ee le 3 11 12 18 38 57 
DN Ie ale oe oo cowk. coe oes 0 2 8 16 22 37 
TOUROTte JOA oR 3 14 24 41 75 131 


6. Half of the branches are located in cities other than those of the parent organization* 


1951 Sales Same City Another Suburban 
($ Millions) as Parent City Area Other No Answer 
Sa Grier 18s. ee 23% 8% 69% -% -% 
10 and under 20..... Birts 31ers 8 59 29 4 - 
20 and under 50............... 0 74 21 - 5 
SO GNC OVE... 0. 6c cco cca cece 49 22 16 5 8 
PU COURS ooh ec ete snob eae ss 18 50 26 2 4 


* Per cent of branch stores in operation in 1951, by sales group. 


7. Branches made a sizeable contribution to 1951 sales of parent stores* 


1951 Sales Range of 

($ Millions) Total Range Common Experience Average 
5 and under 10... ; 10-20% 12-15% 14% 

10 and under 20... 8-52 12-33 19 

20 and under 50...... ; 4-65 15-27 16 

50 and over....... 2-80 17-31 20 

oie cis een aa ae 2-80 11-34 17 


* Per cent of parent store sales contributed by branches. 
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8. Most of the stores “without branches” have 
never ventured into the field .. . 


1951 Sales Operated Branches 
($ Millions) Yes No 

Sand under 10............ 5% 95% 
10 and under 20............ 0 100 
20 and under 50............ 6 94 
DOMNG OVERS 6555 cate eee 0 100 
| ES ee es eee 4 96 


9... . but one in five of the stores “without 
branches” is planning branch operation 


1951 Sales Planning Branches 
($ Millions) Yes No 

Sandunderi0............ 5% 95% 
10 and under 20............ 33 67 
20 and under 50............ 19 81 
SO and OVE... wc cece seen 67 33 
MO e ee newic oc coe aoa 20 80 


10. Few stores “with branches” have 
discontinued the operation of 
individual units .. .* 


1951 Sales 
($ Millions) Yes Never 
Sandunderl0........... 13% 87% 
10 and under 20........... 0 100 
20 and under 50........... 38 62 
S0ORC OVES.... 6255 ote 9 91 
PEE 8, eee .. 18 82 


* Figures in this and al] subsequent tables, simi- 
larly identified, represent proportion of stores ‘‘with 
branches,"’ by 1951 sales group. 


ll... . but many stores “with branches” are 
planning to open new branch units* 


1951 Sales 
(3 Millions) Yes No 
Sand under 10.... Sos ee 75% 
10.and under20............ 25 75 
20 and under'50............ 38 62 
ee 45 55 


+ 


- 

— 

— 
‘ 
mn 
n 
On 


owned and managed by another de- 
partment store and excludes stores 
affiliated by mergers, members of a 
chain, a store involving merely finan- 
cial ownership, and branch offices 
where orders are taken.’”? 

This definition neither advances 
nor denies the concept of a branch as 
an outpost operation. Its lack of defin- 
itiveness reflects today’s mixed ideas 
of what a branch store is and how it 
should be operated. For instance, one 
group of retailers may hold to the 
outpost-operation concept; while a 
second group may think of a branch 
store as a full-fledged, one-stop shop- 
ping center. 


Branch store vs. surbuban store 


The terms branch store and suburban 
store are frequently used synony- 
mously. While this usage may have 
been correct originally, it is not correct 
today. For instance, fifty per cent 
of the branches covered in this study 
are located in cities other than those 
of the parent organization. Thus, a 
suburban store is a branch store; but a 
branch store is not necessarily a 
suburban store. 


A lusty infant 


Branch store operations are rapidly 
outgrowing their swaddling clothes. 
For instance, our findings indicate 
that the respondents’ branch opera- 
tions have increased steadily in num- 
ber from 1921 to the present. Cur- 
rently, better than four in ten of them 

2 From an address before National Retail Dry Goods 
Association Annual Convention (1951) by Jerold S. 


Meyer, General Manager, Strouss-Hirshberg Company, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania. 
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PART II.—TRENDS IN BRANCH STORE MERCHANDISING AND 
OPERATING METHODS 


12. There is a trend toward branch store merchandise . . . 
being purchased by “parent store”**+ 








Year By Parent By Branch Jointly Other No Answer 
Ree eee boo hs pce enon 50% 17% 17% -% 16% 
BPS Se Sida ak ve tewndeuns 69 6 19 _ 6 
Sere piglet 80 5 15 2 = 
Breakdown of 1951 Methods, by Sales Groupt 

1951 Sales 
($ Millions) By Parent By Branch Jointly Other No Answer 

Sand under 10........ 100% —Y —Y -Y, —% 
10ana under 20............. 75 — 25 - a 
DUGG GEG BOs. is i 4 69 15 15 8 = 
a ar 82 -- 18 - pike 


** The figures in this and all subsequent tables, similarly identified, are percentages and represent proportion of 


respondent stores operating branches in the year to which they relate. 
t These and all figures similarly idertified total more than 100 per cent since stores gave more than one answer. 


13. There is a trend toward branch store merchandise . . 
being delivered to “parent stores” by vendors**+ 


Breakdown of 1951 Methods, 


1951 Sales 
($ Millions) 
5 and under 10.. 
10 and under 20. . 
20 and under 50. . 
50 and over........ 


To Parent 
33% 
75 
80 


by Sales Groupt 


To Parent 


100°; 
88 
69 


72 


43 


To Branch 
33% 
37 
28 


To Branch 


or 


— 


38 
31 
36 


To Central 
Warehouse 
17% 
19 
20 


To Central 
Warehouse 
or 
c 


12 


Other 


or 
c 


14. There is a trend toward branch store merchandise .. . 


being selected by “parent store” or “jointly”**+ 


Year 


Winter 1952 


By Parenti 


su 
wa > 


wn 
oo 


By Branch 


34% 
13 
3 


Jointly 


ow 
c 


19 


35 


No Answer 


17% 


? 


- 


No Answer 


No Answer 


16% 


2 
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Breakdown of 1951 Methods, by Sales Group 


1951 Sales 
($ Millions) By Parent By Branch Jointly Other No Answer 
Sand under 10............. 75% -% 25% -& -% 
10 and under 20............. 75 - 25 - - 
20 and under 50............. 54 8 30 8 - 
en Be 36 - 55 - 9 
15. There is a trend toward branch store merchandise . . . 
being marked by “parent store”**+ 
By Central 
By Parent By Branch Warehouse Other No Answer 
0 re rer 50% 33% 17% -Q% -% 
I eer eee reer ee 81 37 18 - ~ 
Daa ce an Le 85 32 25 - 2 
Breakdown of 1951 Methods, by Sales Groupt 
1951 Sales By Central 
($ Millions) By Parent By Branch Warehouse Other No Answer 
Sand under 10.......... 100% —% —Y -& -& 
10 and under 20.......... 88 38 12 - - 
20 and under 50.......... 77 23 31 - 8 
SOand Over... .......... 82 64 45 - - 
16. There is a trend toward branch store unit controls being maintained 
either by “parent store” or “jointly”’**+ 
By Parent By Branch Jointly Other No Answer 
a ee avec os 179, 50% —% -% 33% 
1999... .. : oe < 38 25 25 - 12 
SE a ie ae ae ee hoe: 43 25 40 ~ 3 
Breakdown of 1951 Methods, by Sales Groupt 
1951 Sales 
($ Millions) By Parent By Branch Jointly Other No Answer 
5 and under 10. re 50% 13% 24% -& 13% 
10 and under 20. . 62 25 13 -- — 
20 and under 50. ; 46 31 38 - — 
50 and over....... " 18 27 73 - - 
17. Parent stores are retaining responsibility for paying branch store invoices**+ 
By Pareni By Branch Jointly Other Vo Answer 
1929... on ae es: 83% -% —-% -% 17% 
oe Ee ok 94 - - _ 6 


> 
3 


a 


ee : 82 8 5 
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Breakdown of 1951 Methods, by Sales Groupt 


1951 Sales 
($ Millions) By Parent By Branch Jointly Other No Answer 
Sandunder10............. 63% 12% 25% -% -% 
10 and under 20............. 100 — — _ - 
20 and under 50............. 76 8 -— 8 8 
50 and over............ ee 91 9 -- 9 - 


PART III—TRENDS IN BRANCH STORE SALES PROMOTION METHODS 


18. There is a trend toward branch store advertising being planned “jointly”**+ 


Of Parent Of Branch Jointly Other No Answer 
See ee ee 50% 33% —X -% 17% 
DS be dy te acs 2 ae eee 25 25 44 - 6 
SOP os Chee awe eee te 33 20 48 2 — 


Breakdown of 1951 Methods, by Sales Groupt 


1951 Sales By Parent By Branch Jointly Other No Auswer 
5 and under 10. re 37% 37% 26% -% —Y% 
10 and under 20...... ; 37 — 63 “ hares 
20 and under 50......... 31 31 38 8 -- 
i 27 9 64 on we 


19. There is a trend toward branch store window and interior display being planned either 
by “parent store” or “jointly”**+ 


By Parent By Branch Jointly Other No Answer 
si ak } et?) ae 66% —Y -% 17% 
ee itt Ores 25 69 13 - 12 
oo, Ce eee 27 43 30 - — 


Breakdown of 1951 Methods, by Sales Group 


1951 Sales 

$ Millions) By Parent By Branch Jointly Other No Answer 
5 and under 10. 37% 37% 26% -Y —% 
10 and under 20... 37 26 37 ~ — 
20 and under 50. 23 61 16 - 
50 ONG OVET.. ks sss ; 5 19 36 45 - ——- 
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20. There is a trend toward branch store-wide promotions being planned “jointly”**+ 


By Parent By Branch Jointly Other No Answer 
RD S54 as Gee sb Cee es 50% 17% 17% -% 16% 
Rains tr wikis oe ln ans Kae 56 13 25 - 12 
Ti ah iin g i cce0 5 wo te Cele 40 8 48 3 6 


Breakdown of 1951 Methods, by Sales Group 


1951 Sales 
($ Millions) By Parent By Branch Jointly Other No Answer 
Sand under 10......... 15% —% 25% —o -% 
10 and under 20......... 38 — 62 - - 
20 and under 50......... 5 15 54 8 8 
i ae ee 45 10 45 - - 


21. There is a trend toward branch store special purpose publicity being planned either 
“jointly” or by “branch’**+ 


By Parent By Branch Jointly Other No Answer 
1929..... Te ey ee ay 66% —% 17% -% 17% 
ME ra wis Pw Share sien wate o's 50 12 19 - 19 
oo bE g Dok ie gt ee gee 35 18 42 3 8 


Breakdown of 1951 Methods, by Sales Groupt 


1951 Sales 
($ Millions) By Parent By Branch Jointly Other No Answer 
Sand under10......... 50% 12% 26% -% 12% 

10 and under 20......... 37 26 37 - - 

20 and under 50......... 23 15 62 rf ~ 
ET hwcessseanke 36 19 36 - 9 
operate branches. One in five of them, branch openings in the near future. 
without branches, plans to initiate The tendency to expand their number 
branch operations in the near future. of branches would seem to signify the 
If these stores continue to yield to the general satisfaction of these stores 
lure of branch operations at the same with this type of operation. On the 
rate as they have in the past, prac- other hand, the tendency of individual 


tically all may have entered the field 
within the next ten to fifteen vears. 


stores to increase their number of 
branches poses a question. How long 
Pididem -6f anitiddownlt eper- will the department and specialty 

atliom store organization structure, designed 
for single-unit operation, prove ade- 
quate to cope with the problems of 
multiple-unit operation ? 


Currently, the typical respondent 
parent store is operating in excess of 
three branch units. Many of the 
stores have blueprinted additional (Continued on page 178) 
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How Sound Is Your Buying? 


Rudolph J. Ginzl, Jr. 
J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 


The subjects of buying and mer- 
chandise control have always been 
fascinating ones. Over the years, each 
firm engaged in retailing has devel- 
oped buying and control systems that 
seemed best suited to their own opera- 
tion. Our company has also evolved 
a merchandise guide, a line-analysis 
plan, and a rate-of-sale record as its 
primary control tools. The only rea- 
son for the existence of these controls 
is to show the turnover of your mer- 
chandise. 


Turnover defined 


Before discussing the use and impor- 
tance of these merchandising records, 
the subject of turnover should be re- 
viewed. Turnover is the number of 
times your inventory is exchanged for 
cash during the year. Adequate turn- 
over is the essence of successful retail- 
ing because the greater the turnover, 
the greater the profit. 

A merchant encounters many head- 
aches and setbacks when his turnover 
is inadequate. Not only does he ‘ac- 
cumulate old and shopworn mer- 
chandise, but he is faced with the 
necessity of larger markdowns if he 
is to move the goods at all. Because 
old merchandise is harder to sell than 
new and fresh-looking goods, his sales 
will probably be lower, resulting in 
heavier inventories. Unfortunately, 
all these merchandising evils have a 
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tendency to snowball as turnover de- 
creases. 


Factors affecting turnover 


To avoid ‘this unpleasant and un- 
profitable situation, several factors 
affecting turnover should be discussed. 
In the case of a style item turnover 
must be faster than in a staple item 
because of the short time a particular 
fashion exists. The length of the sea- 
son has a good deal to do with turn- 
over. If the season is short, the 
merchant must intensify his selling in 
order to be “sold out’? when the 
season ends. The size of his stock is in 
proportion to the rate of sale. It is the 
last dozen of an item, sold at the full 
price, that reflects the profit in carry- 
ing that line of goods. Overbuying 
also results in slower turnover, or if 
the delivery time of the goods from 
the manufacturer to a store is not cor- 
rectly calculated, the merchandise 
may arrive too late to sell profitably. 
On the other hand, the goods can 
arrive too early, and this will also 
result in an overstocked condition. 
Any or all of these factors can spell 
disaster for a merchant. 


What to buy 


Although we have but briefly 
touched on the principle of turnover, 
we now turn to the main subject of 
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how we buy merchandise and how we 
control it after we have acquired it. 
What shall I buy? There are a 
number of ways to determine what 
we should purchase. Going directly 
to the primary source, the customer, 
is one of the best ways of finding out 
what is wanted in the consumer mar- 
ket. An excellent way for a buyer to 
get this information is to get on the 
floor and sell the merchandise he 
has purchased. There is no sub- 
stitute for direct conversation with 
customers. In our company, the 
central buying office provides the 
stores with merchandising informa- 
tion on the price lists, fashion fore- 
casts, and a sample service. This 
latter service consists of sending 
samples of new merchandise to the 
various stores for their comments and 
orders. Of course, a buyer should 
always be on the lookout for a local 
demand, such as jackets in school 
colors and occupational-type clothing. 


When to sell 


At the same time that you are 
deciding what to buy, you must also 
decide when the merchandise will 
sell—sell profitably! It was men- 
tioned before that if the merchandise 
came into the store too early, you 
would then be in an overstocked con- 
dition. If the goods came into the 
store too late, you would still be over- 
stocked because it would not sell, and 
markdowns would have to be taken 
in order to move the goods. Deter- 
mining the time when the merchandise 
will sell calls for experience and mar- 
ket information. The experience 
comes with time and insight; the 


market information comes from the 
company’s past sales figures and from 
information provided by central-office 
buyers in the market. 


Sound sales planning needed 


If a merchant is to perform an 
intelligent buying job, he must arrive 
at a sound, attainable sales estimate. 
It cannot be stressed too strongly that 
sales estimates must be realistic. 
There is no sense in putting down 
figures to justify an overly optimistic 
outlook on the market or to cover up 
for an overstocked condition. Sales 
estimates should be the result of the 
best merchandising judgment avail- 
able. They should be reviewed and 
revised continually so that they will 
reflect the ‘“‘going trend”’ of sales. To 
aid us in establishing these estimates, 
our company has set up company 
average-sales figures based on sales 
by month for an average store of 
a given sales volume. Each individual 
store makes available to its  sec- 
tion managers the sales volume of 
a particular subdivision or line for 
the past year. Sales clerks are often a 
veritable store of merchandising in- 
formation, and they can quickly 
suggest sales potential in a particular 
line of goods. 


Know on-hand stock 


Before we can buy, we must know 
our on-hand stock position. Either by 
months, weeks, or days, a_ physical 
count of the merchandise is taken by 
sizes, colors, numbers, and _ prices. 
This information is used on our mer- 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Lower Defense Production Schedules 


and Marketing 


J. M. Rathmell 


Assistant Professor of Marketing, School of Business and Public Administration, 
Cornell University 


During the military economy of 
World War II our capacity to pro- 
duce was greatly expanded and the 
Korean conflict has maintained this 
development. These facts are a mat- 
ter of record. On the hopeful assump- 
tion that World War III is beyond the 
range of realistic planning in point of 
time, many persons anticipate a re- 
duced production for the military and 
a resultant increase in productive 
plants available for purely civilian 
purposes. This anticipated conver- 
sion has given rise to concern about 
the ability of our marketing system 
to move the increased quantity of 
consumer goods that our manufactur- 
ing establishments will be free to 
produce. In addressing this problem, 
several observations might be made. 


Consumer motivation 


In the first place, the essential con- 
sideration is not so much a matter of 
moving goods through the marketing 
economy as it is a question of ex- 
panding consumption at the ultimate 
consumer level. ‘“‘Guns’’ are produced 
on order, and their consumption can 
be as fully estimated as their produc- 
tion—in the sense that human want 
and demand creation concepts must 
be considered. There is no such 
smoothly planned consumption of 
“butter."’ The rate and quantity of 
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civilian consumption must be _in- 
creased if we are to expand the rate of 
civilian production as the demand for 
military goods slackens. That is the 
challenge that faces the marketing 
economy. The total marketing econ- 
omy for the marketing of steel, ma- 
chine tools, lumber, and cattle must 
be resolved in terms of washing ma- 
chines, toys, and hamburger. 

In the second place, the solution to 
the problem of expanding consump- 
tion is not solely a matter of price, as 
the traditionalist might suggest, nor 
is it solely a matter of ‘‘get out and 
sell.’’ Each approach plays its part. 
Certainly, lower prices (with well- 
known exceptions) expand effective 
demand. Thus, savings resulting from 
greater marketing and _ production 
efficiency may aid in expanding con- 
sumption if the vendor passes these 
savings on to the buyer by lowering 
his price. Whether cost savings take 
this form or are retained by the vendor 
for dividends, reserves, or expansion 
depends on many factors: the secular 
trend of the industry, the state of 
competition, the fiscal policy of gov- 
ernment, and others. The effect of 
price on demand and consumption 
received serious consideration 
from both the economist and the busi- 


has 


nessman for years. The present in- 
terest in distribution cost analysis is 
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partially motivated by efforts to 
lower prices as well as by the desire 
for higher profits.! However, most 
businessmen agree that lower prices 
alone will not automatically expand 
consumption, even though employ- 
ment and income remain at high 
levels. Demand creation in its broad- 
est meaning, encompassing the in- 
dustrial designer and the marketing 
research man, as well as the copy- 
writer and the salesman, plays an 
important part in encouraging con- 
sumption. 

In the third place, the strategy of 
the marketing economy in meeting 
this challenge should be to concen- 
trate on those areas that can be of 
maximum effectiveness in encourag- 
ing an expanded rate of consumption. 
To clarify, visualize marketing as a 
system of pipelines and reservoirs— 
the pipelines being channels of com- 
munication and transportation and 
the reservoirs representing business 
entities? and warehouses. Through 
this structure, materials, and finally 
end products, together with their 
enabling transactions, move from 
points of origin to ultimate con- 
sumption. It is suggested that two 
areas of this marketing system in 
particular require special considera- 
tion because of their immediate and 
direct impact on the demand and 
consumption patterns of the ultimate 
consumer: 

1. Those agencies that are most 
intimately related to the ultimate 
consumer, that is, those agencies at 


1 Without minimizing the importance of price, this 
article is confined to demand considerations. 

2 Firms which buy and sell, including manufacturers 
as well as traders, and excluding facilitating agencies. 


the end of the marketing system or 
structure 

2. Those agencies that determine 
the physical form of the end product 

This is not to say that the whole- 
saler, for example, plays only a pas- 
sive role in expanding consumption; 
he can extend more aid to his retailer 
customer by developing improved re- 
tail merchandising and promotional 
programs. Nor does it imply that the 
processor of lumber, leather, or lead, 
for example, has no _ responsibility. 
He may expand his research activities 
to include end products—the ul- 
timate form of his materials. 


Importance of the retailer 


Consider first the terminals of the 
marketing economy, where marketing 
and the ultimate consumer meet. 
The end point in most cases is the re- 
tail store ; however, it may bea door- to- 
door salesman or a mail-order house. 
Or it may be a manufacturer’s adver- 
tising message in a national weekly 
or a television commercial. These are 
the marketing areas that are capable 
of profoundly affecting consumption 
patterns in the anticipated interim 
peacetime economy. It is on these 
institutions and techniques that mar- 
keting agencie: far removed from the 
ultimate consumer must focus their 
attention. 

The retail store, for example, is 
capable of creating an environment 
that makes consumption desirable: 
personnel, demonstration devices, 
store and atmosphere 
that concentrate on consumption of 
the product—not on the product 
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alone; location and shopping hours 
that permit a maximum exposure of 
suggestive consumption to consum- 
ers. Large retailers are taking action 
in these matters. But what about the 
smaller retailers? Consideration of 
day-to-day problems does not permit 
the typical smaller retailer sufficient 
time to think about long-range prob- 
lems. Nor is he by nature particularly 
adapted to this type of administrative 
activity. 

The wholesale and manufacturer 
resource may step in here. But it is 
not merely a question of loading up 
the retailer’s shelves. That this is a 
shortsighted policy is generally rec- 
ognized (in principle, if not always in 
fact). Nor will well-conceived demand 
creation (consumption inducement) 
programs, related to the vendor's 
goods alone, provide the whole answer. 
The supplier must aid the retailer in 
encouraging the consumption of all 
the latter’s wares; the resulting good 
will should assure the vendor that his 
products will play a major role in the 
retailer’s merchandising plans.’ Like- 
wise, retail trade associations have an 
excellent opportunity for improving 
the marketing qualifications of their 
members in this specific area of en- 
couraging consumption.* Whether or 
not new ideas are accepted depends, 
finally, on the retailer himself. Ac- 
cordingly, those who may be some- 
what skeptical of suggestions from 


3 Consider, for example, the merchandising plan for 
heating dealers developed by the Minneapolis Honey- 
well Regulator Company. 

4 Consider, for example, the activities of such as- 
sociations as the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, the National Retail Lumber Dealers Association, 
and the National Retail Hardware Association. 
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their resources may be more receptive 
to the ideas of their own kind, those 
originating with the retailer sponsored 
trade association. Most manufacturer 
and wholesaler trade associations have 
extended only limited effort along 
these lines. However, since the suc- 
cess of the manufacturer or the whole- 
saler is ultimately tied with that of the 
end point, agencies would be beneficial 
to association members even though 
they are remote from consumption. 


The power of the product 


Consider next the physical form of 
the product. Accepting the thesis 
that expanding consumption capacity 
is to be marketing’s task, action at 
the terminus of the marketing econ- 
omy will not be sufficient. If the 
product itself does, not develop in- 
terest and awaken the desire to buy 
and consume, the need for expanded 
consumption will not be met. Promo- 
tion may partially substitute for 
product deficiencies for a short time. 
In the long run, however, a lack of 
creative thinking in product develop- 
ment, or a development program 
which does not harmonize with the 
consumers’ interests, will result in a 
load too great for promotional horse- 
power to handle alone. The end 
product must get off the wagon and 
help pull. 

A new product to fill undefined con- 
sumer needs is one possibility; creating 
a product that will serve the con- 
sumer better than present models is 
another; adapting a product to ad- 
ditional uses so that its efficiency from 
the consumer’s standpoint is en- 
hanced is another of the many op- 
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portunities that lie before the creator 
of the end product. But the contribu- 
tion to the consumer’s standard of 
living must be real. There is ample 
evidence today that the consumer is 
buying with more acumen than for- 
merly® and that he is weighing alterna- 
tives—not only alternative products, 
but alternative decisions to buy or 
not to buy. 


The role of marketing research 


Marketing research related to the 
development of end products must 
achieve greater recognition and usage; 
through the co-ordinated efforts of 
the industrial designer and the market 
researcher, the consumer's interests, 
likes and dislikes, his plans, and his 
motivations may be obtained, an- 
alyzed, and interpreted in terms of end 
product. This approach will enlist 
the co-operation of the consumer in 
the plan for expanded consumption. 
The creative activity need not be 
solely the responsibility of the man- 
ufacturer of the end product. Mar- 
keting agencies adjacent to the ulti- 
mate consumer may obtain meaning- 
ful data by following accepted re- 
search procedure—such information 
to be referred back to the develop- 
ment center, the birthplace of the end 
product. Likewise, manufacturers of 
parts and materials absorbed in end 
products will serve their own best in- 
terests as well as contribute to ex- 
panded consumption by engaging in 
technical and marketing research re- 
lated to end products, that is, their 
customers’ products. For example, 





5 The question of rational versus emotional buying is 
not at issue here. 


manufacturers of plastic materials 
have been signally active in develop- 
ing consumer goods which incorporate 
plastics in their fabrication. This type 
of research is just as logical and may 
be just as ably defended as the man- 
ufacturer’s advertising to the ulti- 
mate consumer—to his customer's 
customers. Trade associations can 
also be of service, primarily as their 
efforts benefit the smaller fabricator 
of end products, manufacturers usu- 
ally lacking in adequate research 
facilities. 


Summing up 

In summary, it is suggested that if 
the vacuum in our production econ- 
omy created by the expected diminu- 
tion in military demand is to be effec- 
tively filled, the marketing economy 
must concentrate on increasing the 
quantity and expanding the rate of 
consumption by the various John Q. 
Publics. This can be done in part by 
passing on manufacturing and market- 
ing savings in the form of lower prices. 
It can also be accomplished in part 
as follows: 

1. Focus attention on marketing 
agencies in direct contact with ulti- 
mate consumer, with the intent that 
requisite consumption patterns are 
made attractive to the consumer. 

2. Develop end products that will 
be purchased and consumed. 

This is not intended to minimize 
the many other activities of mar- 
keting. However, the marketing econ- 
omy cannot hope to meet this chal- 
lenge with any cumbersome, ‘“‘shot- 


(Continued on page 182) 
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A Case Study in Creative 
Merchandising 


David E. Faville 
Professor of Marketing, Graduate School of Business, Stanford University 


Combating a seasonal slump 

“Creative merchandising” is the 
popular phrase applied to ferreting 
out promotional ideas that one’s 
competitors have not had the in- 
genuity to develop nor the courage 
to risk trying. The merchant who 
lives close enough to his customers to 
know what they want, and_ has 
confidence in his ability to turn his ob- 
servations to practical use, can some- 
times parlay his ideas into worth- 
while profits. 

Such is the case of a small furniture 
retailer located on a main highway in 
a suburban community near a lead- 
ing California city. His business, since 
the war, has been chiefly in garden 
furniture and outdoor barbecue equip- 
ment. His problem in late 1951 was to 
supplement a lucrative spring, sum- 
mer, and early fall business in outdoor 
lines with a winter trade in indoor 
items, such as fireplace accessories, 
kitchen equipment, and Christmas 
gift novelties. 


Possible solution 


To promote and build up new lines 
properly would take time, and would 
be difficult in a suburban location, un- 
less he could develop some unusual 
plan to attract trade. He hit upon the 
idea of selling Christmas trees at a 
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bargain price of $1.95 each. In talk- 
ing with dealers, he had learned that 
80 per cent of the sales of trees for 
holiday use were Douglas firs, varying 
in height from five to seven feet. In 
the area where his business was lo- 
cated, such trees commonly retailed 
for from fifty to seventy-five cents a 
foot at holiday time. It was quite 
common for trees of the size and type 
he intended selling to retail at from 
$3.50 to $5.00. He felt that if he could 
substantially reduce that price, and 
sell on a one-price basis, he could 
attract trade in volume with just a 
little well-timed display advertising 
in the local paper. 


Traffic tactics 


Two carloads of Northwest Douglas 
fir trees delivered to his store in 1951 
cost him 78 cents apiece for 3,200 
trees. He unpacked the trees the first 
week in December and clipped them 
to a clothes line set up in lanes in front 
of his store, where passing motorists 
could easily see them. A large sign 
proclaimed the bargain price. Cus- 
tomers who stopped to buy could 
circulate freely among the trees, judge 
their size, bushiness, and depth of 
color to get some idea of how the tree 
might look when set up at home. On 
each tree was a two-piece numbered 
ticket. 
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After the customer had made his 
selection, he tore off one part of the 
two-piece ticket and left the other part 
marked “‘sold” on the tree. The cus- 
tomer was then requested by the tree 
attendant to take the detached part 
of the ticket into the store to a 
cashier’s window. There the customer 
paid the $1.95 and had his ticket 
stamped “paid.”” He then returned 
to the tree he had purchased. Upon 
showing his matching ‘‘paid’’ stub 
with a number corresponding to the 
piece of ticket still on the tree, the 
attendant would permit him to re- 
move the tree. This seemingly awk- 
ward trek to the cashier’s desk was not 
without purpose. It took the cus- 
tomer by the store’s indoor merchan- 
dise, both in going to and in returning 
from the cashier’s window. 


The pay-off 

The plan was a phenomenal success. 
In ten days the merchant had not 
only sold all but 113 of the 3,200 trees 
at a handsome profit; he had almost 
cleaned out his regular merchandise 
which he was scrambling to replace. 
For example, the trees had been sold 
without stands. This developed a 
nice side-line trade in the sale of 
Christmas tree stands at $1.19 each. 
The merchant made no effort to push 
the sale of a stand in conjunction 
with the sale of a tree. He simply dis- 
played the stands for sale in the area 
through which the customer walked 
on his way to the cashier. Reasonably 
priced Christmas decorations, ar- 
rayed near the cashier’s cage, also 
produced many sales to the tree 
customers. 


Nonscheduled Publicity 


A peculiar twist developed in the 
advertising promotion. It resulted 
from an error in the price of the trees 
quoted in the display advertising in 
the local suburban paper. The ad 
quoted the trees for sale at $21.95 
each, instead of $1.95 each. At first, 
the merchant was much upset by this 
error, particularly after receiving a 
number of telephone calls from news- 
paper readers who were angered by his 
apparently ‘‘outrageous profiteering.” 
The situation was not improved by a 
local columnist who referred to the 
“gold-plated” trees being sold at 
Blank’s. 

This unfavorable publicity at- 
tracted the attention of a number of 
people who came to the store merely 
to see what a five-foot tree selling for 
$21.95 might look like. Many of these 
curiosity seekers remained in the 
store long enough to buy the trees at 
the $1.95 price. The error was thus 
turned into good advertising for the 
store. It helped spread word that the 
store had a good value in Christmas 
trees. 


Repeat success 

For Christmas 1952 the merchant 
repeated the Christmas tree promo- 
tion with the price of trees remain- 
ing at $1.95 but with his indoor 
merchandise lines greatly augmented. 
The cost of the trees to the mer- 
chant was 86 cents apiece or slightly 
higher than in 1951. However, he 
felt that he could afford to sell the 
trees at reduced prices because of 


(Continued on page 184) 
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The Retailing Club— 


Its Place in School and Community 


Amelia L. Klepp 


Assistant Supervisor of Co-operative Training, School of Retailing, New York University 
Faculty Adviser to the New York University Retailing Club 


A retailing club has a twofold pur- 
pose for existence. In a large uni- 
versity, more so than in a small col- 
lege, it enables the students with 
common professional interests to know 
each other. Centralizing this common 
interest fosters the co-operation of 
merchants and businessmen in the 
community surrounding the school; a 
community in which a large per- 
centage of these retailing novices will 
take their places and make their con- 
tributions to the retailing field. 


For the student 


From the student’s standpoint, it is 
urgent that he join such an organiza- 
tion as soon as he begins to entertain 
ideas of majoring in retailing. He is 
then in the early process of trying to 
determine where his talent lies. He 
may have a general, all-embracing 
knowledge of the breakdown of jobs 
in retailing. However, in a field so 
dynamic as retailing, where tech- 
nological changes bring distribution 
changes which continually create new 
jobs, even this informed student can 
gain valuable data. For most stu- 
dents the club offers a preview of what 
goes on in the field. Taking it per- 
sonally as students will, each tries to 
envision himself in the place of the 
speaker or lecturer. Could he or 
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would he like to do this job or perform 
that service? 


For the merchant 


On the side of the merchant, the 
Retailing Club provides a wonderful 
opportunity to do institutional selling 
of careers in the field. In every com- 
munity the merchant has difficulty 
in finding the right people to help 
carry on his business. Institutional 
selling often pays off directly as mem- 
bers of the retailing club are sold on 
retailing as a life career. The mer- 
chant becomes “‘sold’’ on the in- 
dividual club member and offers him 
a job! 


The faculty adviser 


How can the successful club ma- 
terialize? Like all good organizations 
the interest must be, first of all, 
at the top administration level of the 
college or university. This interest is 
carefully nourished in an executive 
and advisory capacity. This precious 
duty and responsibility must be 
entrusted to an individual member of 
the faculty, called a faculty adviser, 
who is seriously interested in the un- 
dergraduate’s problem of founding a 
career. The adviser must be one who 
is not only respected but “‘liked”’ as an 
individual, and must have a practical 
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as well as theoretical knowledge of 
retailing. He must be able to advise 
and supervise his retailing club with- 
out seeming to do so. Pompousness, 
highhandedness, and academic airs 
are out of place. He is the “guardian 
angel’’ who is seemingly not there. 
Yet he must drop in on their meetings, 
listen to their trials and tribulations 
en masse and individually, and ‘‘ad- 
vise’’ without seeming to do so. 


Student administration 


The outstanding leaders in the 
student body must be encouraged to 
assume club responsibilities and to 
become officers. With enthusiastic of- 
ficers, the case for the retailing club is 
half won. This strong nucleus will 
then set about forming executive 
committees who comprise the work- 
ers in the club. The following com- 
mittees are usually essential: 

1. Arrangement Committee. This 
committee performs a necessary func- 
tion in any school and particularly ina 
large university where complicated 
room, accouterments, refreshment, 
and other arrangements must be 
worked out. This requires a thorough 
job of follow-through or the entire 
meeting can go to pieces. 

2. Promotion Committee. Members 
are responsible for publicizing the 
club to both students and merchants. 
Its activities teach the proper sources 
to tap both within and outside the 
school. Artistic talent can be used for 
posters, signs, and announcements. 

3. Planning Committee. Plans are 
for six months, the same period for 
which the retailer plans. Members 


learn, also, to keep plans flexible as 
does the retailer. 

4. Administrative Committee. Mem- 
bers work ‘with the club secretaries in 
co-ordinating correspondence and mis- 
cellaneous administrative duties. 

5. Publications Committee. If the 
club publishes a newspaper, and this is 
the perfect point of origin for such an 
organ, it needs a capable editorial 
staff. Many club members can_ be 
absorbed into this activity. Inter- 
viewers may go directly into the field 
not only of retailing but also man- 
ufacturing for their stories. The paper 
may also include personal chit-chat. 

Mimeographing news pages and 
stapling them together keeps ex- 
penses down and maintains an in- 
formality that permits the students 
to feel this to be their very own pro- 
duction. The club can pay for this 
and distribute copies free. This is 
publicity not only for students but for 
merchants and other businessmen 
whom the club wishes to interest. 

6. Entertainment Committee. No 
club can flourish on business alone. 
Teas and holiday parties are welcome 
and must be financed by the club, 
and occasionally subsidized by the 
school. 


Popular activities 

It is important that jobs be detailed 
to as many club members as possible 
to keep them actively interested. 
More committees can be added. It is 
the passive members who drop out. 
Often the officers wish to take part in 
committee details because it is here 
that they go into the field to invite re- 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Book Notes’ 


Charting Statistics, by Mary Eleanor 
Spear. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952, 
xii + 253 pages. $4.50. 


This book has the twofold purpose of (1) 
providing instructions for putting a message 
in visual form, and (2) promoting a better 
understanding between the statistical analyst 
and the artist. 

The book shows how to develop an idea 
from the simple poster chart to the large 
mechanical exhibit and how to break down 
data so as to emphasize a particular fact. It 
also shows how data should be 
grouped for graphic presentation and ex- 
plains many basic techniques of statistical 
analysis. The text material is amply illus- 
trated to clarify the explanations of the var- 


original 


ious techniques. 


Essentials of Selling, Second Edition, 
edited by Charles W. Lewis. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952, xxv + 368 pages. $6.00. 


The return of the ‘‘buyers’ market’ has 
made the need for effective selling a dire one. 
Essentials of Selling combines the experience 
of 25 prominent sales executives into a val- 
uable handbook which encompasses the qual- 
ifications of a good salesman, techniques of 
personal selling and related selling, as well as 
nonselling activities of successful salesman- 
ship. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of this 
book is to re-emphasize the fact that, in our 
dynamic economy, salesmanship has become a 
scientific study. Sales organizations must 
train their staffs in the technical aspects of 
selling in order te maximize the potential pro- 
duction of the sales force. This book may well 
serve as an excellent reference for a hard- 
hitting sales training program. 

Werner J. Kaplan 


* Unless otherwise noted, book notes were prepared 
by T. Dart Ellsworth. 
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Facts in Food and Grocery Distribution, 
Nineteenth Annual Survey. New 
York: Progressive Grocer, 1952, 
21 pages. Gratis. 


This report reveals that food store sales 
amounted to over $37 billion in 1951. This 
total represented an increase of 12 per cent 
over the previous year and the thirteenth suc- 
cessive year in which these stores had amassed 
a sizeable increase in sales. Other highlights 
of the report are: 

1. Self-service stores had larger sales in- 
creases than stores not self-service. 

2. Self-service stores now control 68 per 
cent of independents’ sales, 91 per cent of 
chain sales, and 76 per cent of all grocery 
sales. 

3. Independents did 61.9 per cent of the 
grocery store volume in 1951; the chains, 
38.1 per cent. 

4. Retail food prices averaged 11.2 per 
cent higher for the year 1951 than 1950. 

The figures included in the report on the 
operations of a group of midwestern self- 
service markets are especially interesting. For 
instance, the gross margins reported for these 
stores as a per cent of sales ranged from 14.75 
per cent to 18.47 per cent; while their profits, 
also as a per cent of sales, ranged from 2.96 
per cent to 4.42 per cent. 

The Progressive Grocer is making a real 
contribution to the science of retailing in ac- 
cumulating and publishing these figures. 


Financial Management for the Small 
Businessman, by L. A. Tungate. 
Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 
1952, 132 pages. $3.00. 


Based on accounting principles, this book 
brings out the practical aspects of financial 
management. It emphasizes analysis of the 
financial information available to the small 
businessman through simple record keeping. 

Topics dealt with concisely and effectively 
by the text material include budgets, cost 
control, inventory control, financial state- 
ments, ratios, and turnovers. The small busi- 
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Branch Stores 


(Continued from page 166) 


For instance, while a multiple-unit 
operation may involve the same basic 
functions as a single-unit operation, 
there are great differences in the 
specific problems faced by each. A 
multiple-unit operation is complicated 
by varying distances between in- 
dividual units, available transporta- 
tion and communication facilities and 
human capabilities. Each factor tends 
to limit the flexibility and co-ordina- 
tion of an organization. The chain 
store had to build an organization 
structure to cope with these particu- 
lar problems. May not the depart- 
ment and specialty stores ultimately 
have to seek a like solution to their 
problem of multiple-unit operation ? 

In fact, branch store sponsors may 
already have begun to recognize the 
basic differences between the prob- 
lems involved in single- and multiple- 
unit operations. Our findings indicate 
that their methods of operating 
branches are undergoing fundamental 
changes; e.g., parent stores are gen- 
erally assuming greater control over 
branch store merchandising, oper- 
ating, and accounting functions and 
relinquishing partial control over 
branch store sales promotion activi- 
ties. The trend toward central mer- 
chandising is particularly significant. 
It points to the possibility that branch 
operations may eventually acquire 
important chain store characteristics 


and methods. 


Conclusions 


1. Department and specialty stores 


have neither determined the exact 
nature of the branch store nor per- 
fected their methods of operating it. 

2. The day of big department and 
specialty store single-unit operation 
appears nearing an end. 

3. Branch store operations are 
acquiring chain store characteristics. 

4. The present rate of growth of 
branch operations can result in over- 
expanded retail plant. 

5. To the contrary, soundly con- 
ceived and nurtured, the branch store 
can prove a decisive factor in revers- 
ing the losing fight that department 
and specialty stores have waged in 
recent years to retain their relative 
share of total retail sales. 


Summary 

The findings of this survey add 
another piece to the growing mosaic of 
information about branch store op- 
erations. The findings relate to the 
history of the branch store movement 
and to the merchandising, operating, 
and sales promotion methods de- 
veloped for the conduct of this rela- 
tively new institution. Evaluated 
against an individual retailer's back- 
ground of personal experience, they 
may provide him with a key to the 
solution of his particular problem. 

The findings constitute proof posi- 
tive that retailers will participate in 
fact-finding projects, designed to col- 
lect information they need in their 
daily operations. And, as our busi- 
ness and social institutions grow in 
complexity, there will be a correspond- 
ing growth in the retailer’s need for 
facts on which to base vital decisions 
affecting the conduct of his business. 
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nessman should find the book extremely help- 
ful in solving his financial problems. 


From Wealth to Welfare, by Harry K. 
Girvetz. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950, xiii + 323 
pages. $5.00. 


The eighteenth-century liberal attacked 
feudalism with the same arguments used 
today by the conservative in the defense of 
capitalism. How the former fought to create 
the institutions that the latter defends so 
vigorously makes a fascinating story and the 
author tells it in a scholarly and direct 
manner. 

In developing a definition of today’s liberal 
and in outlining his beliefs, however, the 
author lapses from his scholarly beginning. 
This part of his presentation lacks objectivity 
and roundness of concept and is full of bias. 
For example, he attacks American business 
for its failure to utilize fully during the 
thirties our productive facilities for the crea- 
tion of needed goods. Yet he praises the 
government and the men sponsoring a pro- 
gram entailing the curtailment of productive 
facility usage and the destruction of con- 
sumer goods. 

Also it is to be regretted that he loses an 
opportunity to drive home the lesson that 
neither the position of the liberal nor that of 
the conservative is absolute. Rather, both 
positions are relative and vary with the times. 
Actually is not open-mindedness the essence 
of liberalism? 


Blatt Company Takes to the 
Air 


(Continued from page 158) 


has learned to take full advantage of 
radio's flexibility, versatility, and 
speed. For example, on May 7, when 
Regulation W, restricting credit pur- 
chasing, was suddenly rescinded, Blatt 
radio announcements were advertis- 
ing the store’s revised credit terms 
one-half hour after the news was flashed 
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Withal, From Wealth to Welfare is recom- 
mended reading. It provides liberals with a 
clear statement of their usual arguments and 
the conservatives with a blueprint of the 
appeal that has proved so effective in getting 
votes over the past twenty years. 


How to Operate a Shoe Store More 
Profitably, by Zelma_ Bendure. 
New York: Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1952, 294 pages. $6.00. 


The problems of a small shoe retailer are 
analyzed and discussed in a _ step-by-step 
manner that is easy to follow. Some of the 
more interesting topics covered in the text 
are: (1) The Place of the Small Retailer, (2) 
Merchandising a Smaller Shoe Store, (3) 
Model Stocks, (4) Unit Stock Control, (5) 
Advertising, and (6) Display. The numerous 
examples and illustrations used throughout 
the book help to clarify the various concepts 
to which they relate. It is a book that the 
operator of any small shoe store should find 
extremely helpful in merchandising his store 
for a profit. 


Is Anybody Listening? by William H. 
Whyte, Jr., and the Editors of 
Fortune. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 1952, xii +239 
pages. $3.00. 


This is the story of what the editors of 
Fortune found when they set out to discover 


from Washington. Within three hours 
after the first announcement was 
broadcast, the appliance department 
received seventeen inquiries about 
major home appliances at the new 
terms. Again, on June 25, there was a 
heat wave which sent the tempera- 
ture boiling to 95 degrees and the 
city’s business skidding. Blatt’s radio 
announcements began to stress the 
store’s air conditioning, and through- 
out the day business was normal. 
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Blatt’s is now a department store 
that is tooled to a remarkable extent 
for radio. Radio sets for monitoring 
purposes figure prominently in the 
decor of many departments and in the 
advertising office. Mr. Klahr and his 
assistant, who turn out nearly all the 
commercial radio copy, have become 
thoroughly ‘“‘hep’’ to the radio jive. 
Through their own convictions, and 
their increasingly proficient perform- 
ance, they have converted all the 
store’s skeptics to a devout belief 
(obviously not an unreasonable belief 
for people engaged in face-to-face 
selling) in the power and persuasive- 
ness of the spoken word. The right 
words make a tangible and potent 
selling force for any kind of mer- 
chandise—and the stimulation of a 
listener's Own imagination is the 
magic formula for successful radio 
selling. The Blatt organization whole- 
heartedly subscribes to the principle 
that ‘‘Advertising is not something 
that takes place on a printed page. 
It is something that takes place in a 
consumer's mind.” 


A media yardstick 


What are the conclusions one may 
draw from this body of facts? It is not 
a matter of either-or, of black-and- 
white, of deciding that newspapers are 
“‘better’’ for retailers, or that radio is 
“better.” Mr. M. E. Blatt himself, 
committed though he is to daily radio 
exclusively, has this to say: “Ideally, 
I suppose, there should be a balance 
between radio advertising and news- 
paper advertising; each of them can 
play an effective and distinctive role 
in an over-all advertising program. 


But I am convinced that there are 
important segments of our market 
which only radio can reach. Right 
now, we're not at all afraid of staying 
out of mewspapers entirely. 

Radio is giving us the effective daily 
advertising that a department store 


needs.” 


What the Blatt story means 

There is a world of significance in 
the Blatt experience. And what it 
means cuts deep to the heart of the 
problem of competitive retail selling 
today. It means, for instance, that 
large segments of the retail market 
clearly never read newspaper ads at 
all, just as other segments may never 
hear radio commercials. It means a 
job for newspapers to repair their 
rates-and-circulation fences. It means 
that radio cannot rest on the laurels 
of sheer size. It must perfect new, 
sales-producing copy techniques; it 
must make the special problem of 
retail selling its own problem, so that a 
retailer can depend with complete 
confidence on a commercial station 
manager’s advice about the kind of 
radio and the amount of radio that 
will best serve the particular interests 
of that retailer in a specific situation. 
Above all, it means that a retailer is 
cutting good, fertile ground out from 
under his own feet if he does not give 
radio its due. If he uses no radio, or if 
he underplays radio, it means that his 
selling messages cannot possibly be 
reaching his total market. A retailer 
who blinks his eyes to this fact is out- 
doing the ostrich. 

Ask the M. E. Blatt Company. 
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why American business fumbles when it talks 
with human beings. The findings are not 
flattering. They indicate that few people 
appear to listen to the gobbledeygook used 
by business in carrying out its vast free- 
enterprise campaign. Actually, much of the 
language and methods employed would seem 
to constitute a lot of charlatanry and an 
insult to the intelligence of human beings. It 
would appear that American business has 
converted communications into a racket that 
threatens to mold us into a nation of system 
lovers. 

The author is the assistant managing editor 
of Fortune. He has done a commendable job 
of removing the facade of insincerity that has 
been built so carefully around communica- 
tions as practiced by American business. 
Illustrations by Robert Osborn add im- 
measurably to the informativeness of the text. 


Lilly Digest of Retail Drugstore In- 
come and Expense Statements for 
1951. Indianapolis: Eli Lilly and 
Company, 1952, 46 pages. 
Gratis. 

Here is a summary of the operating ex- 
perience of 1,248 retaii drugstores in 1951. 
The report shows that, in comparison to 1951, 
drugstores: 

1. Had higher sales—in fact their sales 
figures were at a new high. 

2. Gross margins were down slightly. 

3. Net profits were a little higher. 

4. The average rate of turnover of mer- 
chandise increased from 3.8 times to 4.0 
times. 


The report is especially well done and 
should prove extremely helpful to drugstore 
operators. The Eli Lilly Company is to be 
congratulated for a fine job. 


Marketing, Principles and Methods, 
Revised Edition, by Charles F. 
Phillips and Delbert J. Duncan, 
Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1952. xii + 728 pages. $5.50. 

In the words of the authors this revision of 
the original edition of their textbook was 
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motivated by ‘‘(1) the desire to incorporate 
new material, including that assembled by 
the 1948 Census of Business, and (2) the need 
for improving the organization and treatment 
of the subject matter in the light of teach- 
ing experience.” 

The authors have used the institutional 
approach in preparing this basic marketing 
textbook. Changes from the original edition 
include: (1) the addition of three new chap- 
ters—one dealing with merchandising or 
product development; the second, with 
selecting of distribution channels; and the 
third, with policies concerning physical 
supply; (2) the chapter on ‘‘The Industrial 
User and the Market for Industrial Goods” 
has been moved from Part II to Part V; (3) 
Part III, ‘‘Retailing Consumers’ Goods,”’ has 
been condensed; (4) three new chapters have 
been added to Part VI, ‘‘Marketing Policies 
and Practices,’’ and one chapter eliminated; 
and (5) the treatment of pricing has been 
revised and expanded. 


Marketing Research, selected litera- 
ture by Hugh G. Wales and Rob- 
ert Ferber. Dubuque, Ia.: Wil- 
liam C. Brown Company, 1952, 
v + 218 pages. $3.00. 


This volume provides easy reference to a 
number of outstanding articles on marketing 
research that have appeared in various pub- 
lications during past years. ‘‘History and 
Functions of Marketing Research,” ‘‘Theory 
and Practice of Sampling,” ‘‘Questionnaires 
and Interviewing Techniques,” and ‘Coding 
and Tabulating Procedures’ are included 
among the subjects. Questions designed to 
emphasize key points for students are ap- 
pended to each article. 


Methods in Social Research, by Wil- 
liam J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1952, viii + 386 
pages. $5.50. 


Broad generalizations about research meth- 


odology are set forth against a background 
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How Sound Is Your Buying? 


(Continued from page 168) 


chandise guide record, and it helps 
determine whether or not we are 
“open-to-buy.” 

In deciding on how much of an item 
we shall buy, we consult and are 
guided by our merchandise guide rec- 
ord. This record is kept up-to-date 
by months. It reveals the following 
information: last year’s sales, this 
year’s sales, on-hand stock position, 
amount of merchandise on order, out- 
of-stock items, overstocks, estimated 
sales for the next three months, 
receipts, and our open-to-buy figure. 
The merchandise guide is only used 
for staple lines of goods. In the case of 
style merchandise (women’s dresses), 
a line-analysis plan is maintained. It 
contains the same information as the 
merchandise guide except that the 
open-to-buy and inventory position is 
shown by weeks. The need often 
arises for a record that will reflect the 
on-hand position by days. This type 
of record is called the rate-of-sale 


sheet, and it is kept on lines of goods 
that may sell very quickly, necessitat- 
ing early reordering. It provides a 
day-by-day picture of how a particu- 
lar item is selling. All three records 
are extremely useful in guiding the 
merchant in his buying job; they are 
no substitutes for sound merchandis- 
ing judgment, however. The most 
important factor influencing judgment 
is personal selling. To do a better 
buving job, we must do a _ better 
selling job. 


Make selling plans 


Since we buy merchandise to sell, 
it behooves us to make our selling 
plans at the time we decide what to 
buy. We must set up sales goals and 
let our customers know what we have 
for sale through advertising and 
window and interior displays. Upon 
the selling plans is hinged the entire 
success of the retail operation. 

Sound buying and selling are the 
result of a combination of realistic 
merchandise records and careful judg- 
ment. 





Lower Defense Production 
Schedules 


(Continued from page 172) 


gun” plan of attack; it must con- 
centrate on those areas most likely to 
influence consumption. This nation 
seems destined to fluctuate between 
periods of war and peace, and degrees 


of each, for some time to come. 
Through this period there will be one 
productive plant and two markets— 
military and civilian. As we approach 
the extreme of all-out war (and 
deficit economy), productivity will 
be paramount, of necessity, but when 
we approach the extreme of “‘all-out”’ 
peace (and surplus economy), con- 
sumption will be the major issue. 
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of anecdotal accounts of research studies with 
their technical details. Explanations are made 
of the elements of basic logic and of the re- 
search procedures of modern sociology. Par- 
ticular emphasis is given to a thorough dis- 
cussion of the various aspects of scaling 
techniques. 


J951 Furniture Store Operating Ex- 
pertences. Chicago: National Re- 
tail Furniture Association, 1952, 
31 pages. $5.00. 


This is a comprehensive survey of the 
operating experiences of furniture stores 
throughout the United States in 1951. The 
material is presented in a _ practical and 
easy-to-use form for the busy retail furniture 
store executive. 

The highlights of the findings are: 

1. Dollar sales and gross margin down 

2. Expenses up and net profit down 

3. Drop in share of total store sales ac- 
counted for by appliances 

4. Increase in share of total store sales 
down in furniture and bedding 

5. An increase in down payments, as a per- 
centage of dollar sales, from 1950 to 1951 

6. Relatively insignificant changes in em- 
ployee productivity 


The National Retail Furniture Association 
is to be congratulated for a fine job. 


Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1951, by Mal- 
colm P. McNair. Boston: Bureau 
of Business Research, Harvard 
University Graduate School of 
Business Administration, 1952, 
vi + 66 pages. $5.00. 


The thirty-second annual Harvard report 
on department and specialty store operating 
results analyzes store margins, expenses, and 
profits for 446 firms in the United States and 
Canada which operate a total of 647 stores. 

A special feature of the report is a section 
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entitled ‘‘Some Improved Approaches to Ex- 
pense Control.” It discusses limitations of 
expenses as conventionally classified and 
steps toward better control. 

Highlights of the findings are: 


1. In 1951, these stores’ expenses were ‘up 
and their gross margins and earnings down. 

2. Average sales check was slightly higher 
while number of transactions decreased. 

3. Lifo profits lower than Fifo. 

4. Stores with substantial branch business 
made higher profits. 

Evelyn Dawn Fraser 


Operating Results of Limited Price 
Variety Chains in 1951, by E. R. 
Barlow. Boston: Division of Re- 
search, Harvard Business School, 
1952, vi + 33 pages. $2.00. 


This is the twenty-first consecutive year 
that the Harvard Bureau of Business Research 
has reported on the operating results of 
limited-price variety store chains. It con- 
tinues the simplified basis of reporting adopted 
in 1950. 

Highlights of the report are: 


1. All firms reporting to the bureau in 
creased their sales over 1950. 

2. Sales increase resulted from the highest 
average sales per store of any year rather 
than an increase in the number of outlets 
per chain. 

3. Gross margin was down and expenses 
up from the previous year. 

4. Net profit dropped to the lowest point 
in the war and postwar periods, except in 
1949, both in dollars and as a percentage of 
sales. 

5. Taxes reached a postwar peak, both in 
dollars and as a percentage of sales. 

6. Regional chains, probably as a result 
of the greater expansion of number of outlets 
and the ability to hold down expenses, fared 
better than the national chains. 


The report maintains the generally high 
standard of past reports of this nature issued 
by the Division of Research, Harvard Busi- 
ness School. 
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Fur Law Changes Fur Ads 


(Continued from page 154) 


. investment values that pay dividends in 


years of wear... .° 


Fashion's Favorite LITTLE SHRUG CAPE. 
All the elegance you could want... the 
fur wrap you'll wear over everything from 
city tweeds to dancing taffetas. Lustrous 
skins, soft and supple as velvet, with a mellow 
new color tone that turns your skin to cream. 
Shaped, rounded shoulders... and deep 
pocket panels in front. Here’s luxury at 
small cost." 


Only the most beautiful pelts, painstakingly 
selected for silkiness, high lustre and quality 
went into the making of these superb new 
coats. Youthfully styled with a soft, neck- 
nestling johnny collar, unusually deep cuffs, 
marvelous all-around fullness that circles a 
suit as easily as it does a dress.}! 


College-careerists love fur—when it’s NAT- 
URAL SHEARED RACCOON. Our strong- 


® Arnold Constable, The New York Times, August 
27, 1952. 

10 Best & Co., N. ¥. World Telegram and Sun, 
August 26, 1952. 

1! Saks-34th, N. Y. Herald Tribune, August 17, 1952 


on-style coats in the silky soft, mellow brown 
fur busy young women prefer, for its luxury 
look, its long wearing quality. Now, in this 
season’s newest styles featuring pert up- 
standing collars, swashbuckling cuffs, mag- 
nificent flare. !* 


It can be done 


When advertisers take the time and 
trouble to tell customers the facts 
about their products, the results are 
rung up on the cash register. Try 
telling. your fur-minded customers 
about the intrinsic values and the 
fashion features of the furs you adver- 
tise and watch the buving interest 
that results. Keep in mind  vour 
customer’s point of view and she will 
reimburse you. The new Fur Products 
Labeling Act attempts to make fur 
advertisers uniformly honest. It is up 
to the individual furrier—you—to 
tell the customer the rest of the excit- 
ing fashion and quality story. 


12 Best & Co., N. ¥. Herald Tribune, August 20, 1952 





Creative Merchandising 


(Continued from page 174 


the additional traffic they created 
in his store. His past experience 


had proved conclusively to him that 


tree customers could be easily con- 
verted into buyers of his other lines 
of merchandise. 

Here is a merchant who has suc- 
cessfully combated a seasonable slump 
through “‘creative merchandising.”’ 
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Planning and Developing the Company 
Organization Structure, by Ernest 
Dale. New York: American 
Management Association, 1952, 
232 pages. $4.50 ($3.00 to 
American Management Associa- 
tion members). 

This analysis of the development and 
change of the organization structure of the 
individual company combines the systematic 
thinking on this subject with the ‘‘rule of 
thumb” of practical experience. While it is 
limited mostly to the organization of indus- 
trial companies, it gives some consideration 
to the distributive trades. 

The presentation is made in two parts. The 
first deals with an analysis of the major or- 
ganizational problems as they arise at the 
various stages of a company’s growth. Part 
Il suggests ways for analyzing company 
organization structure and for altering it to 
conform to current needs. Any company 
should find the book a worth-while addition 
to its business library. 


Policy Formulation and Admintstra- 
tion, by George Albert Smith, 
Jr. Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1951, x + 653 pages. $6.00. 

Thirty cases prepared by twelve different 
persons, including the author, and used in a 
course Administrative Policy at Harvard 
University are presented in this book. They 
are divided into four major groups: ‘“Top 
Management: Problems, Policies, Plans, and 
Personalities’; ‘‘Sizing Up a Situation and 
Planning a Program of Action”’; ‘Organizing 
Administrative Personnel and Putting Plans 
Into Action”; and ‘‘Follow-up (Central) and 
Reappraisal.” 

George Albert Smith, Jr., is professor of 
business administration at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. 


Principles of Human Relations, by 
Norman R. F. Maier. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, ix + 474 
pages. $6.50. 

Here is fascinating reading and study for 
either the supervisor or the worker who hopes 

to become a supervisor. Seldom, if ever, has a 
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psychologist brought his science so abruptly 
down to earth for the learner. 

Professor Maier is an exponent of a 
working democracy in business. His chief 
concern is the supervisor. He believes that 
self-discipline is brought about by under- 
standing one’s own attitude, for ‘‘attitudes 
are loaded with feeling.” 

Professor Maier gives up-to-date analyses 
of the rarely understood field of human re- 
lations. He does this by tying his proven 
concepts to the everyday problems of train- 
ing programs. He gives step-by-step pro- 
cedures of discussion methods, role playing, 
group decision. He ties his practical and 
scientific approaches to these problems with 
successful cases. 

Amelia Klepp 


Principles of Marketing, by Harold 
H. Maynard and Theodore N. 
Beckman. Fifth edition; New 
York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1952, xii + 792 pages. 
$6.00. 

Here is a critical analysis of marketing and 
of the functions and institutions involved in 
distributing goods. The approach is primarily 
functional. Separate chapters on wealth and 
income as factors affecting consumption have 
been added to those chapters included in the 
previous edition. Other important additions 
to the text are chapters on advertising and 
personal selling, and on business and con- 
sumer finance. The chapters dealing with 
department stores and marketing information 
have been changed and amplified consider- 
ably. 

This revision of one of the standard texts 
in the marketing field was prepared by Pro- 
fessor Theodore N. Beckman with the as- 
sistance of William R. Davidson, assistant 
professor of business organization, Ohio 
State University. 


Report Preparation, by Frank Kene- 

kes and Robley Winfrey. Ames, 

Ia.: The Iowa State College 

Press, 1951, xiv + 448 pages. 
$3.50. 

A good report, in many instances, provides 

the sole means for a young man in an organi- 
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tail executives to participate in panel 
discussions. 


1. Panel Discussions 

Seven to eight panel discussions 
may be run each year. Topics should 
be selected and voted upon by the 
club. A personnel panel, where four 
personnel executives from varying 
types of retail establishments meet 
to discuss job opportunities in the 
field, is a perennial favorite. The 
student chairman of this particular 
committee may be moderator. Hav- 
ing the student moderate the panel 
is good for the student and con- 
vincing to the club audience. Ques- 
tions are, of course, made out before 
the session with the assistance of the 
faculty adviser. 

Panels on display and sales pro- 
motion are generally always popular. 
A merchandising panel made up of 
buyers, merchandise co-ordinators (a 
relatively new job), and merchandise 
managers is also a must during the 
year. A home furnishings’ panel is 
sometimes asked for by the club. A 
“branch store’? panel can be very 
provocative. 


2. Fashion Shows 
A fashion showing is usually the 
glamour meeting of the vear. Last 


vear the Retailing Club of New York 
University put on a_ particularly 
ambitious fashion show with the 
co-operation of one of the New York 
stores. The show followed intensive 
classroom lectures on fashion buying, 
counseling, and modeling. Great effort 
and hard work on the part of the in- 
terested members went on throughout 
the entire term, and the fashion show 
proved most worthwhile for both 
students and staff members of the 
store involved. Films were made of 
the showing and were run off at the 
first meeting of the club in the follow- 
ing school vear. It was tangible proof 
of what these voung people can do. 


A future for club members 


More and more stores are seeking 
out retailing club officers and execu- 
tive committee members for employ- 
ment. The stores contact the facultv 
adviser and request an interview with 
these particular students. In our ex- 
perience at the New York University 
School of Retailing there has not been 
an instance when a Retailing Club 
officer or executive committee mem- 
ber has had to ask for a job. This is 
understandable; these are the voung 
people who have stepped out of the 
ranks and asked for responsibility. 
Responsibility has made them mature 
people, made them realize what they 
wanted, and where to apply their 
talents in the retailing field. 
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zation to call the attention of top manage- 
ment to himself. It is the standard tool for 
transmitting ideas. 

This discussion covers in detail the under- 
lying principles and techniques of report 
preparation. Practical examples are used to 
illustrate most of the elements of report 
writing included in the presentation. It is a 
well-written and easy-to-use reference book 
on an all-too-frequently neglected subject. 

Mr. Kenekes is assistant dean of engineer- 
ing and Mr. Winfrey is professor of civil 
engineering at Iowa State College. 


Roads to Agreement, by Stuart Chase. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1951, xiii + 200 pages. $3.50. 


Here is a book that should materially 
assist those persons seeking ways to get along 
with their fellow men. It takes the reader 
step by step through the arduous path of 
vis-a-vis human relationships and shows the 
importance of directing human _ behavior 
toward the fulfillment of needs. Pertinent 
experiments with authoritarian, democratic, 
and laissez-faire groups are cited by the 
author in making his points. 


Some Problems in Market Distribution, 
by Arch W. Shaw. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951, 
119 pages. $2.50. 


The basic philosophy expounded here 
strikes a solid blow at rule-of-thumb busi- 
ness methods. With a clarity seldom found in 
business writing, a plea is made to the busi- 
nessman to employ scientific methods in the 
conduct of his operations. Topics treated 
include: (1) ‘‘The Nature and Relations of 
Business Activities,”’ (2) ‘‘Problems of the 
Distributor,’’ (3) Methods of Distribution,” 
and (4) ‘‘The Market.” 

Although this book was first published in 
1915, the principles it outlines are as good 
today as they were thirty-seven years ago 
when they were written. This fact alone 
marks Some Problems in Market Distribution 
as a classic in the field of marketing literature. 
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Textile Fabrics, by Isabel Wingate. 
3d edition, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952, vii + 645 pages. 
$7.65. 


This revised edition brings readers up-to- 
date on new synthetics, terminology, trade 
rulings, references, and research. 

The textual discussion of the new synthetic 
fibers is supplemented with a unique chart 
showing the several properties of nylon, orlon, 
dacron, cynel, and vicara. Reference to the 
chart tells how each fabric looks, launders, 
wears, resists mildew, spots, and creases. 

The differences between rayon and acetate 
have been carefully distinguished throughout 
the book to accustom the reader with the 
recent Federal Trade Commission rulings re- 
garding these fabrics. 

A section on research done at the New York 
University School of Retailing has been in- 
cluded as well as a revised bibliography. 

Evelyn Dawn Fraser 


The American House Today, by Kath- 
erine Morrow Ford and Thomas 
H. Creighton. New York: Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation, 
1951, iv + 239 pages. $7.95. 


There are 380 pictures and 120 plans in- 
cluded in this presentation of 85 of today’s 
homes. Houses from all parts of the United 
States and ranging from the inexpensive 
custom-designed and mass-designed build- 
er’s house to the modern equivalent of a 
mansion are shown. The pictures are supple- 
mented with concise explanations of how a 
house should relate to its site, organization of 
space, and types and uses of materials. The 
book should prove a valuable source of ideas 
for the home-furnishings retailer. 


The Elements of Marketing, by Paul 
D. Converse, Harvey W. Huegy, 
and Robert V. Mitchell. Fifth 
edition; New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952, xvi + 968 pages. 
$6.00. 


The authors point out that twenty-four of 
the thirty-five chapters in this revised edition 
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of their text have been thoroughly rewritten, 
and that importanteadditions have been made 
to the remaining eleven chapters. The 
completed book represents a monumental 
achievement—both for those who prepared 
it and for those who will use it. Actually, it 
is more of a handbook than a textbook, and 
provides complete coverage of the subject. 
It devotes considerable space to each of the 
three approaches to a study of marketing: 
commodity, functional, and institutional. 


The Geography of Hunger, by Josué de 
Castro. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1952, xii + 337 
pages. $4.50. 


The term ‘‘hunger,’’ as used by the author, 
is the ‘‘lack of any of the forty or so food con- 
stituents needed to maintain health.’’ He 
contends that, based on this definition, two 
thirds of the world’s population are hungry. 
Anticipating population increases, world food 
production would have to be more than 
doubled within the next twenty-five years to 
provide sufficient food for all mankind. 

His attack on neo-Malthusianism is novel 
in that he points out that the birth rate is 
the highest among the ill-fed and lowest 
among the well-fed peoples throughout the 
world. He quotes figures showing that a high 
protein intake seemingly leads to a high 
percentage of cases of sterility. 

The author has succeeded in presenting his 
subject in a challenging manner. Business and 
political leaders will find it rewarding reading. 


Thinking Ahead for Business, by Ed- 
ward C. Bursk. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1952, viii + 215 pages. $3.25. 


The twenty-first National Business Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Harvard Business 
School Association, considered ‘‘the major 
political, economic and sociological forces 
throughout the world which promise to have 
such a profound effect on the future course 
of American business.’’ This book is based 
on the answers of the participants in that 
conference to the questions: (1) what are the 
patterns and prospects of these forces? and 
(2) what problems, opportunities, and respon- 
sibilities do they present to you—the Ameri- 
can businessman—now and in years to come? 
It presents the speeches, panel discussions, 
questions and answers, and observations in an 
orderly and concise form. 

Mr. Bursk is managing editor of the 
Harvard Business Review and member of the 
faculty, Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


War and Defense Economics, by Jules 
Backman and others. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1952, 
xxi + 458 pages. $4.50. 


Production and inflation, the two basic 
economic problems developing in an arma- 
ment economy, are examined in detail. Sub- 
jects covered include: strategic materials, 
agriculture and foodstuffs, manpower, wage 
controls and labor disputes, finance and fiscal 
policy, credit controls and monetary policy, 
price controls, consumer rationing, and 
economic warfare. 

The contributing authors, besides Professor 
Backman who is also the editor, are: Antonin 
Basch, Solomon Fabricant, Martin R. Gains- 
brugh, and Emanuel Stein. Each man has 
written in the field in which he is an outstand- 
ing authority. 
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